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Photograph by Dorothea Lange 


The Art of Dorothea Lange 


By Carmen Ballen 


N THESE days, when photography 
is taking its place as one of the 

recognized arts, and the camera 
has shown itself as pliant in the hand 
of the artist as the palette of pigments, 
it is not without application to mention 
the art of Dorothea Lange, as one refers 
to the individual expressions of the mas- 


ters of the brush. 


There is that in Dorothea Lange which 
places her among the starry-eyed aspir- 
ants to Olympus, and at once removes 
her portraits from the deplorable per- 
version of the many so-called ultra mod- 
ern schools. She has the finer sense, the 
more exquisite affinity with beauty, and 
her ideals are of a greater oneness with 
the Divine Harmony. She is, as was the 
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“IN THE GARDEN" 
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“REVERIE” 


knight of King Arthur, a crusader against 
the false, a seeker for the sublime and 
beautiful truth of things in her work with 
the camera, of which she says: 

“A likeness, yes; but conveying the 
spirit of the person—always!” 

The spirit is ever lovely in its per- 
fect translation, although a human like- 
ness May not be, so you perceive the dif- 
ficult goal she has set herself and is 
achieving with breathless rapidity. It is 
not so much the quality of her objective 
that has set this young aspirant apart 
from her fellows, it is her power to re- 
alize it—the all but impossible reconcili- 
ation of the greatest good—pictured in its 
fleeting revelations—with the unlovely 
human masks people go about construct- 
ing for themselves each day! And this 
is done not through any combination of 
lenses or chemical exactness, according 
to Miss Lange, but with sympathy and 
understanding—the meeting of each in- 
dividual in his own life interests. She 
has the gift of seeking out the finest in 








Photograph by Dorothea Lange 


her subject, of bringing it happily to 
view, and tiis talent and other subtie- 
ties, combined with a rare sensitiveness 
to light, on whose radiant wings the 
image is conveyed to the lenses, go into 
the making of Dorothea Lange’s portraits. 

“All education is self-education. Every- 
thing comes from within,” says Miss 
Lange when asked to explain her method, 
“It is just finding one’s personal equa- 
tion for beauty.” 

To the writer, the balancing of per- 
sonal peculiarities necessary in reaching 
one’ equation is a far more difficult thing 
than mastering the esoteries of photog- 
raphy, and, indeed, it seems that nothing 
is impossible to one who has done so. 
Miss Lange, however, is firm in her be- 
lief that the personal equation can be 
met by anyone if he so wills. Unlike 
many in the possession of a singular 
knowledge, she is generous with her en- 
couragement to others, and is of the 
opinion that there should be more schools 
of photography. It is a field compara- 
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tively undeveloped, she says, and a pro- 
fession to which women are especially 
adapted. Her boundless vitality and en- 
thusiasm are not confined to her own 
work. About her she has gathered a 
coterie of those destined to wear the 
laurel. In the burnished surface of the 
old samovar on her hearthstone there are 
reflected faces—young, eager, hopeful 
faces—of the weavers of dreams and fan- 
tasies. Her tea hour is seldom a lonely 
one. 

Still, with more the restfulness of 
peace than a surcease from turmoil, is 
the studio of Dorothea Lange in the Hill 
Tolerton Print Rooms on Sutter street. 
No sound of traffic penetrates here, and 
only the drip of the fountain makes in- 
finitesmal silvery clashes on the quiet 


hour. No sound nor sight of the busy 
street, with the clear light of Heaven 
limning down, unobstructed, into the 
open courtyard and across the paved por- 
tico. Secluded by the protection of the 
exhibition rooms in the front, there is 
in this place of mellowed pillars, flowers 
and sunlight, a repose all but unbeliev- 
able in the heart of a teeming city. It 
is here that people, young and beautiful, 
or old and beautiful (for in the artist’s 
eyes there is reflected only the beauti- 
ful), come to sit for portrait photographs. 
It is here they feel world-worries slipping 
from them like false coverings to reveal 
the innate sweetenss and purity of spirit, 
and, lo, they find that spirit pictured 
there on paper when Miss Lange has 
done with them. 
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Occident and Orient 


An Open Forum for the Discussion of Western 


and Eastern Affairs 


Conducted by Charles Hancock Forster and Gladys Bowman Forster 


EW Japan has already acquired the 
Mechanical instruments, the poli- 
tical, economic and _ industrial 
methods, and the science, education, 
ideas and ideals of occidental civilization. 
New China is rapidly following in the 
footsteps of Japan. Both are increasing- 
ly self-conscious and insistent on cour- 
teous treatment and observance of 
treaties. They are asking, with growing 
earnestness, for recognition on a basis 
of equality with nations of the West. 
The great world problem of the twen- 
tieth century is undoubtedly the problem 
of the contact of the East and the West. 
Whether it shall bring us weal or woe de- 
pends largely on the United States. Shall 
our Oriental policy be based on race 
pride, disdain and selfishness? Shall it 
be entirely devoid of sympathy? And 
shall we rely on brute force for carrying 
it through. Or shall we give justice, 
courtesy and a square deal, refusing to 
be stamped by ignorance, ill founded sus- 
picion and falsehood? Shall we “pre- 
pare” to maintain by our military might 
a policy of arrogant disregard of their 
needs and feelings, or shail we remove 
dangers of conflict by a policy of friendly 
consideration and genuine helpfulness?” 
Here in California the ends of the 
earth meet. Ancient civilization, awaken- 
ing from its long sleep, and the new civ- 
ilization of the West, have at last met 
face to face. The future holds just one 
of two things in the relationship between 
these two civilizations: The passion of 
conflict or the intelligence of co-opera- 
tion. The first will mean a great war he- 
tween the races that will involve the en- 


tire world, the second—the unity of the 
Occident and the Orient and the develop- 
ment of a universal civilization founded 
upon peaceful co-operation and aiming 
to preserve what is best in all human 
life. 

To realize such a purpose this depart- 
ment is dedicated, and we invite the co- 
operation of all who are interested in de- 
veloping a friendly and intelligent under- 
standing between the East and the West. 
We believe that California is the strate- 
gic geographical position from which 
should go forth a sound and not an un- 
sound leadership in these matters, and it 
is fitting that one of California’s oldest 
magazines should include a department 
on Oriental affairs—taking up the task of 
helping to create such a leadership. 

China and Japan must some day come 
to realize that friendship and co-opera- 
tion will enrich both nations. Corrupt 
elements are doing much of late to di- 
vide the Orient, and behind these ele- 
ments is the power of Occidental greed 

Japan is China’s best customer. In 
the year 1918 China’s export trade 
amounted to 485,883,021 taels. Of this 
amount Japan took 163,394,092 taels. 
Thus over one-fourth of all China’s ex- 
port trade went to Japan. 

Japan needs a vast amount of raw ma- 
terials that China is able to supply. It 
is very plain that the Orient can de- 
velop only by a united spirit and the real- 
ization by China and Japan of each 
others needs. Suspicion and hatred be- 
tween these two great peoples will de- 
stroy them and hurt the world. 

The Occident should change its atti- 
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tude to the Orient and should bring to a 
standstill those selfish and dangerous 
elements that aim to create a bad spirit 
between China and Japan. We should 
allow to a united Orient a free hand to 
develop, by its great surplus of human 
energy, the vast, untouched resources of 
far-eastern Asia. 

There are elements in Occidental na- 
tions that call for close scrutiny—a 
scrutiny that aims to penetrate behind 
the scenes in order to discover the hid- 
den and sinister forces that are the 
source of the unholy influences that men- 
ace the peace and security of the human 
race. These influences, whatever they 
may be, take advantage of every oppor- 
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tunity to set the teeth of the Orient 
against Japan, because they imagine that 
a united Orient, led by Japan, would take 
a great many dollars out of the coffers 
of Occidental traders. 

The eagerness of Japan to get a foot- 
hold in China and the Far East, provid- 
ing she does it legitimately, should be 
regarded as natural and right. No un- 
fair means should be used to injure her 
in her just conquests. The more she 
puts her energies to work to develop the 
Far East the better it will be for the en- 
tire world, and for the development of 
China. The best men in China know 
this. The peace of the world can never 
be realized without a united Orient. 


The Awakening of Asia 


By H. M. Hyndman 





(Editor’s note: 





The following excerpts are - quoted 
Asia,” written by the noted English author, H. 
the Orient are highly regarded the world over.) 


from “The Awakening of 
M. Hyndman, whose opinions on 





OT long ago, European nations 
were discussing and deciding 
among themselves how much 
more of sleepy Asia they should appro- 
priate, for the benefit, do doubt, of the 
peoples brought under this foreign rule. 
But now our sense of conscious superior- 
ity is being shaken, and when we find the 
inscrutable Asiatic learning to meet us 
successfully with our own weapons, we 
draw back a little. We even begin to see 
that he may have good grounds for re- 
garding his white rivals as the barba- 
rians that, in some respects, we are. 
“Yet the white man still holds control 
over nearly half of Asia and its vast pop- 
ulation. Asia comprises, including its is- 
lands, less than 1,000,000,000 of the hu- 
man race. England, France, Russia, Hol- 
land and the United States are all deeply 
concerned in the future of this mass of 


people, in view of the scope of territory 
and population they control. All will be 
greatly affected by the general political, 
economic and social movement of Japan, 
China and India. In a word, the position 
of Great Britain is foremost, and of the 
other Powers in their degree, is now be- 
ing steadily undermined. The determin- 
ed effort to secure Asia for the Asiatics, 
once begun as earnestly in action as it 
is now being seriously considered in 
thought, might spread with a rapidity 
which would paralyze all attempts at re- 
conquest, if, indeed, such attempts could 
ever be effectively made. 

“Asia, in short, is already far from be- 
ing the Asia which was fair game for ad- 
venturous European experiments. New 
conditions must be dealt with by a new 
policy. 

“And who shall say that the frank 

















THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 


abandonment of the fallacious polity of 
Imperialism will not greatly benefit the 
countries which boldly enter upon this 
honorable course? The possession of 
India has been a curse to England, alike 
in her domestic and foreign affairs. De- 
mocracy at home has greatly suffered 
from the maintenance of despotism 
abroad. The two can never be harmon- 
ized, nor kept simultaneously in being, 
without danger to the popular cause. 
The fear of what might happen to the 
English in India has frequently pervert- 
ed the action of British policy. In econ- 
omics also the tribute from Hindustan, 
which must be paid, no matter at what 
price, in saleable commodities, has done 
mischief to the producers of Great Brit- 
tain as to the riots of India. 

“So with France and her Asiatic poss- 
essions. What have the French peasants 
and bourgeoisie to gain, from any point 
of view, by retaining provinces that 
must be defended at the cost of their 
blood and treasure, and must introduce 
a dangerous military sentiment into the 
management of their affairs? 

“Happily the same views as to the mad- 
ness of modern warfare which are now 
being forced upon the rest of the world 
are also making way with Asiatic states- 
men. They, too, see that friendly co- 
operation for common advantage might 
be far more advantageous to all than 
rivalry for power or competition for 
gain. Freedom of nationalities, equality 
of rights, respect for treaties and con- 
ventions, international arrangements for 
securing permanent peace are as impor- 
tant for Asia as for any other continent. 
But the responsibility for adopting them, 
should the Japanese democratic party 
prevail, and India and China press their 
demands without violence, rests entirely 
with Europe. The Asiatic nations are 
so far threatening no legitimate Euro- 
pean interest: they ask only that the 
principles for which the Allies justly 
claim they fought Germany should be 
applied in the most populous regions of 
the world. 

“But it is useless to disguise from our- 
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selves that this concession would involve 
of itself a complete revolution in the 
East. For such policy honestly applied 
would mean: 

“1, The emancipation of India from 
foreign rule by peaceful agreements with 
its numerous peoples. 

“2. The cessation of attempts to force 
foreign capitalism and foreign trade upon 
Asiatic countries. 

“3. The recognition that Japanese and 
Chinese are entitled, in countries and col- 
onies inhabited or controlled by Euro- 
peans, to rights equal with those of 
Europeans in China and Japan. 

“4. The granting of similar rights to 
Indians on the same basis. 

“5. The acceptance by Europeans of 
the principle of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ 
as a rightful claim. 

“But no student and no statesman would 
contend that such a wide policy of jus- 
tice can be suddenly realized. Yet if in 
the near future public opinion in Europe 
and America were to endorse such a pro- 
gram, and the nations interested would 
take the first steps towards its realiza- 
tion, much of the antagonism which is 
already manifesting itself in Asia might 
be removed. Past injuries cannot now 
be remedied. The most to hope for is 
that, in the Asiatic mind, they may be 
held to balance those eastern attacks 
upon the West which belong to a past 
more remote. 

“We are turning over a new page in 
the history of the human race. What 
will be written upon it will depend on 
the men and women of the rising genera- 
tion. If, in international relations, the 
old race and color prejudices are main- 
tained, if trade and commerce, interest 
and profit, continue to be the principal 
objects of our statesmanship, then 
troubles may easily ensue beside which 
event the world war may take second 
place. On the other hand, should wider 
views and nobler aspirations animate 
both branches of civilized mankind, then 
indeed a magnificent vista of common 
achievement will open out before our 
immediate descendents.” 








How We Can Help China 


By Professor Payson J. Treat 


HE widespread discussion of the 
Shantung affair in this country 
has again demonstrated that the 
American people as a whole are deeply 
interested in the welfare of China and 
are ready to help the great republic of 
Asia if some concrete method can be 
pointed out. In spite of the almost univer- 
sal condemnation of the award to Japan 
of the German lease and interests in 
Shantung it required only a little thought 
to convince many Americans that an 
amendment of the treaty would be of lit- 
tle help to China, and would certainly 
jeopardize the well-being of all the world 
through a delay in ratification. And fur- 
ther consideration would show that the 
Shantung situation was only a result of 
more fundamental condition. The cause, 
not the effect, must be remedied before 
constructive measures can be applied. 
China certainly needs understanding, 
sympathy and help. She has received 
too much of the second in proportion to 
the first and third. The American gov- 
ernment has maintained a consistent 
policy of friendship for China, and, in 
spite of local agitations, the feelings of 
the American people have been as well 
disposed. Government and people have 
realized that something was wrong in 
China, but the diagnosis of the ailment 
has differed from decade to decade. Fifty 
years ago the fault was ascribed to 
Chinese conservatism and the Confucian 
teachings, which prevented China from 
following the lead of Japan in studying 
and mastering the secrets of Western 
progress. Later the blame was laid to 


the ignorant and reactionary Manchu dy- 
nasty, which, it was alleged, prevented 
the more enlightened Chinese from en- 
tering the paths of modern achievement. 





the 
trouble was generally ascribed to the 


After the Chino—Japanese war 
selfish interference of the European 
powers, notably Russia, Great Britain, 
France and Germay. And since 1905, 
Japan has been held responsible for the 
present ills of China. 

A survey of the past fifty years leads 
one to conclude that the fundamental 
difficulty has been with the Chinese 
themselves, and not with the other 
factors which have aggravated rather 
than occasioned the difficulties. Thus, 
when the Manchu dynasty was swept 
aside in 1911-1912 and the friends of 
China believed that a new era had 
dawned, it was soon found that with few 
exceptions all the old abuses continued. 
Too much was expected of the Revolu- 
tion. The substitution of a President for 
an Emperor cannot make over the cul- 
ture of a people in a day, or perhaps 
even in a generation. And so when, dur- 
ing the Great War, the pressure of the 
European powers was removed, the Pek- 
ing Government was unable to profit 
through this respite. China should have 
emerged from the Great War rich and 
strong. Instead she has been torn by 
civil strife, and two governments are 
functioning within the bounds of the 
Flowery Republic at the present time. 
Nor can Japan be held accountable for 
the present unhappy situation. Her pol- 
icy has been based upon Chinese condi- 
tions, it has not produced them. 

The Chinese people possess a great 
asset in the admiration and real affec- 
tion which they awaken in almost every 
foreigner who dwells for any length of 
time among them. Yet many of these 
well-wishers have been brought to a de- 
spondent state because of the develop- 























HOW WE CAN HELP CHINA 


ments during the past seven" years. 
Many of them have tried to remove one 
of the troublesome factors by a cam- 
paign of criticism and denunciation of 
the Japanese. But others have sought to 
remedy the fundamental difficulties by 
advocating some form of foreign super- 
vision which would insure an honest and 
efficient administration at Peking, be- 
lieving that when this has been gained a 
general improvement throughout the 
country will follow. Many schemes of 
this kind have been proposed and in 
most cases they have emanated from 
sincere friends of the Chinese people. 

China needs many things before she 
can make proper use of her splendid re- 
sources in man-power and natural en- 
dowment. She needs a sound currency 
system, a well-organized and humane in- 
dustrial system, a small but efficient 
army, a modern system of courts and 
codes, a well-trained body of police, and 
certain changes in her social institu- 
tions. 

But the most important thing that 
China needs is an adequate system of 
universal education. The present plight 
of China is due to this defect more than 
to any other one thing. Down until 1905 
the educational system was one which 
had functioned for centuries. It was one 
of private instruction and governmental 
supervision through the great competi- 
tive examinations. So long as the old 
curriculum was in use it might truly be 
said that China faced backward, to the 
ideas and models of the Confucian 
classes. Except for the few wko haé 
studied in Western schools, (almost en- 
tirely mission schools,) there were prac- 
tically no Chinese who had any concep- 
tion of modern life and what it demand- 
ed. The official classes were recruited 
from men who possessed scarcely any 
qualifications for service in the twen- 
tieth century. In Japan the change 
from the old to the new order was pre- 
saged in the Emperor’s oath of 1368, 
and the system of general education was 
commenced in 1872, so that “there should 
not be found one family inthe whole em- 
pire, nor one member of a family, ignor- 
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ant and illiterate.”"- This early recogni- 
tion of the importance of universal edu- 
cation accounts, more than any one 
thing, for the rise of Japan as a great 
power. By 1889, when the constitution 
was promulgated, Japan had a very con- 
siderable body of trained leaders who 
had been educated in the national 
schools and universities, as well as those 
who had studied abroad. But the new na- 
tional system was only authorized in 
China in 1905, and the succession of 
civil disturbances since 1911 has sadly 
hampered its development. Thus, in 
1919, there are still relatively few 
Chinese who have had an adequate mod- 
ern training, and most of the older offi- 
cials are men who were educated accord- 
ing to the old system. Adequate leader- 
ship cannot exist in China until more of 
the young men have attained that matur- 
ity of experience which makes for sound 
judgment. And a republican form of 
government cannot function satisfactor- 
ily until the nation possesses a consid- 
erable body of educated and thoughtful 
citizens. These essentials were realized 
during the reform days of the Manchu 
period. The nine year “program of prep- 
aration” adopted in 1908 called for such 
educational measures that in 1917 five 
per cent. of the people should be literate. 
The three year program, hurriedly re- 
vised just before the successful revolu- 
tion, sacrificed the educational features 
of the old scheme in order to hasten 
the preparation for parlimentary gov- 
ernment. One of the most promising 
signs in China today is the recognition 
by the liberal leaders that more time 
must be allowed for preparing the peo- 
ple for popular government. Education, 
widely diffused, but taking time for its 
introduction, must be the foundation 
stone of the new edifice. 

We must recognize this fundamental 
reed of China. We must not expect too 
much of the republic until its citizens 
are able to contribute much. Then, if 
they fail, we have some reason for dis- 
appointment. Each year sees more and 
more young men prepared and ready to 
accept the responsibilities of govern- 
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ment, and more of the old officials dis- 
placed. Each year sees more and more 
young men and women able and ready 
to serve the state and to hold to a strict 
accountability the men whom _ they 
choose to represent them. And Ameri- 
cans, who know that their own national 
achievements and the very stability of 
their institutions have been founded upon 
general education, should be ready and 
willing to help the Chinese. Our gov- 
ernment made the most profitable in- 
vestment ever known when it returned 
some $10,000,000 of the Boxer Indemnity 
and suggested that China use it for the 
education of her students in this coun- 
try. The Rockefeller Foundation is 
rendering an invaluable service not only 
to China but to the world in its support 
of medical education. American mission- 
ary organizations have rendered magni- 
ficent service through their schools and 
colleges, for girls as well as for boys. 
And the students and alumni of some 
American colleges have raised funds to 
support in whole or in part some of the 
best schools in China. Yale College, in 
Changsha, has spread abroad the reputa- 
tion of the New England university in 
the Central Flowery Republic. Ameri- 
can young men and women can find in 
the schools of China a great field for 
constructive service. Generous Ameri- 
cans who like to have a stake in every 
good enterprise can enjoy large divi- 
dends of satisfaction through support- 
ing educational enterprises in China. 
And many of us at home can contribute 
to the desired end. At the present time 
it is estimated that about 4,000 Chinese 
young men and women are studying in 
our schools and colleges. Our educa- 
tional institutions offer them every fac- 
ility, but they need more than the train- 
ing ofthe class-room or laboratory. They 
should have opportunities to know Amer- 
icans and to study American social and 
political institutions. There are many 
ways in which Americans can help China 
by helping the Chinese students make 
the most of their opportunities while 
they are residents among us. 

Americans will soon have an oppor- 
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tunity to help China in a more immed- 
iate, though less fundamental, way than 
has just been considered. Next to the 
internal problems of China are those 
arising from foreign control and inter- 
ference. Many of the old treaties 
gave foreigners exceptional privileges 
in China notably, extraterritorial 
jurisdiction and control of _ the 
Chinese tariff. And in more recent 
years came the foreign lease holders and 
economic concessions. Up to about 
1885, Great Britain led in demanding 
commercial concessions which, under her 
“open door” policy, were enjoyed by all 
the treaty powers. France seems to 
have introduced the idea of special con- 
cessions in 1885, and the other European 
powers followed her lead. At the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war, in 
1904, Russia held the leasehold of Port 
Arthur and enjoyed a monopoly of econ- 
omic opportunity in all Manchuria and 
Mongolia; Great Britain held two lease 
holds and her nations had railway and 
mining rights—it has often been forgot- 
ten that the only bit of territory within 
the Eighteen Provinces to pass into for- 
eign ownership is the little tract of Old 
Kowloon acquired by Great Britain in 
1860, to complete the defences of Hong 
Kong, acquired in 1842; France had a 
leasehold and important railway and 
mining rights; and Germany had Kiao- 
chow Bay and a monopoly of develop- 
ment rights in Shantung province. Since 
1904 Japan has ousted Russia from 
South Manchuria and Germany from 
Shantung, and she has shown an ability 
to play the old game of “grab” even 
more successfully than her European 
teachers. In the past the United States 
could only look on at these proceedings. 
She had to accept the leaseholds and 
spheres of interest created in 1898 as 
facts, although John Hay acted on the 
advice of W. W. Rockhill and won the 
formal acceptance by the powers of the 
originally British doctrine of the “open 
door.” When Russia set out to acquire 
all of Manchuria the United States pro- 
tested, and she protested again during 
the Japanese demands upon China in 
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1915. But there was no machinery for 
a united protest of the powers interest- 
ed in protecting China. This needed 
machinery is provided by the League of 
Nations, and after the United States en- 
ters the League she will be able as 
never before to move in defense of 
China. The much discussed Article X 
guarantees the territorial integrity of 
China—and of all the other members of 
the League. The day will then have 
passed when Russian or Japanese expan- 
sionists can hope for the possession of 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Shantung or Fu- 
kien. Article XI provides: “It is also 
declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever af- 
fecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace 
or the good understanding between na- 
tions upon which peace depends.” Un- 
der this clause China can bring up the 
question of all the treaty limitations 
upon her sovereignty, and of all the con- 
cessions extorted in the past which ham- 
per her economic development. It may 
be taken for granted that the United 
States will support her, and that Great 
Britain and her dominions will join with 
us. France may be counted upon to 
stand with the great Western democ- 
racies, and any liberal government 
which may be stabilized in Russia will 
do the same. And as for Japan, even 
though some of the chauvinists may 
take the short-sighted view, there is 
every reason to believe that no Japan- 
ese cabinet would refuse to fall in line 
with a proposal to remove ALL foreign 
interference from China. Every far- 
sighter Japanese realizes that interna- 
tional rivalries in China can only end in 
strife. They realize also that when 
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every door is open Japan, because of her 
propinquity and her cultural back- 
ground, can compete, without any spec- 
ial advantages, with all the other powers. 
President Wilson, in one of his San 
Francisco addresses, looked forward to 


this day. “Sitting around our council 
board in Paris,” he said, “I put this 
question: ‘May I expect that this will 


be the beginning of the retrocession to 
China of the exceptional rights which 
other governments have enjoyed there?’ 
And the responsible representatives of 
the other great governments said, ‘Yes, 
you may expect it.’” 

So the day is near at hand when 
Americans can offer great constructive 
aid to China. The consortium will sub- 
stitute international financial aid and 
supervision for national competition. 
The League of Nations will guarantee 
the integrity of China and furnish a 
method for removing the political and 
economic disadvantages under which 
she suffers. But none of these agencies 
can furnish any permanent solution of 
China’s present weakness. That solu- 
tion must come from within China, and 
all forward-looking people the world 
over should try to help China help 
herself. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: 


Letters and manuscripts dealing with 
matters that fit into the aim of the de- 
partment will be gladly received. Also 
photographs of the Far East. Every 
manuscript and photograph received 
will be given careful attention. Stamp- 
ed, addressed envelope must be enclos- 
ed for the return of unavailable matter. 

Address: 
Editor Overland Monthly, 


259, Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Smiting the Rock 


By Charles Jeffries 


HE clang of tank building, the 
'T| rattle of rotaries, the blast of 

countless furnaces rose in one 
deafening roar—the roar of the Sour 
Lake oilfields in the boom days. 

Cn an upturned keg, with a tow sack 
for a cushion, a young man sat running 
a drilling rig. Round and round the ro- 
tary whirled. With his hand on the 
brake and his mind on some girl in 
Houston, the man sensed the downward 
pull of the drill. Mechanically a few 
inches at a time he let it slip deeper in 
the earth. Mechanically he noted the 
hum of the machinery. Mechanically he 
shouted to the fireman: 

“Shoot the juice to her, Shorty; let’s 
toot ’em up.” 

“You'll have to give me something to 
shoot with, Billy boy.” 

“What! The water out again?” 

“There may be enough here to boil a 
pot of cabbage.” 

“This place certainly has one appro- 
priate name—Sour Lake—lake, lake; and 
a man can’t get enough water to drink; 
and what few drops you do get, some 
durn thief is eternally trying to steal. 
Stop the engine a minute; I’ve been aim- 
ing all day to examine that water hole.” 

Arising, he and the fireman walked 
over to the reservoir, a pit in the 
ground, resembling a large grave. It 
‘contained about a foot of water, and 
Bill, the driller, picking up a stick, began 
probing and sloshing around in it. He 
found something imbedded in the bank, 
under the water, and tried to fish it out, 
but failed. He climbed down in the pit, 
caught hold of the object and slowly drew 
it to the top. It was a one-inch pipe, 
and as the free end came to the surface, 
it gave a sucking sound. Climbing out 
of the pit and pointing to a crew of men 
a hundred yards away, Bill said: 


“They’re the ones. They have been 
stealing water around here a month,” 
and taking three feet at a step, he was 
gone. A minute later he was heard say- 
ing words to the grafters that chorded 
well with the general tones of the sur- 
rounding oil field. 

From another direction came another 
man. Carefully picking his way across 
the mud and slush of Shoestring on half 
submerged plank and pipe he came up 
to where the well was being put down. 
He was an old man, and by his first sen- 
tence you might know him to be the 
owner of the well. 

“How is the work progressing, 
Jackson?” he asked the driller. 

“None too well, Mr. Curry; the water 
supply is poor, and I am hindered other 
ways.” 

By the old man’s second sentence you 
might know that he had had a good 
case of the oil fever and was now enter- 
ing the very first stage of convelescence. 

“What kind of a well do you think it 
will be?” he asked. 

“Honestly, I don’t think it will every 
pay for the drilling.” 

“There are producing wells all around,” 
almost pleaded Curry, waving his hand 
toward the forest of derricks that 
crowded in on every side. 

“That’s it. There are too many of 
them, and they are too close to you. Oil 
doesn’t grow, and these other fellows 
have about bled your little one-sixteenth 
of an acre dry. They are still doing all 
they can to retard work on this well.” 

That night Bill went to the pool-hall. 
In a cloud of smoke and a bedlam of 
racket he boisterously played pool for an 
hour. During a lull in the game a man 
who had watched Bill for some time 
brushed by, and, turning, as if surprised, 
exclaimed: 


Mr. 
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“Hello, there, Bill; Come 
take one.” 

Bill was dry and hadn’t had “one” in 
some time and, though not a particular 
friend to the man, he complied. They 
stood with a foot on the rail and talked 
oil till the bartender worked around to 
them, then they ordered and drank the 
best the house afforded, and the man pro- 
posed a game of pool. Bill felt that there 
was design in all this as the man owned 
wells near the Curry holding and had 
lately done several underhand tricks. To 
learn what the fellow was after, Bill 
played with him. 

Acquaintance ripened rapidly in the oil 
field, especially when stimulated by good 
Milwaukee beer. By the end of the first 
game the man was showing the cloven 
foot; by the time three balls were pock- 
eted in the second game he was saying: 

“If you could find some way to stop 
work on that well, I could tell you 
where a man named Bill Jackson could 
win some mighty nice money in a poker 
game.” 

To make sure he had caught the man’s 
meaning, Bill evaded. “I don’t see how I 
could stop now; we are nearly down to 
cap-rock, and the well is due to come in 
tomorrow.” 

“Pshaw; that’s nothing; what’s the 
matter with using this scarcity of water 
as an excuse? or better yet, grinding 
there on the rock with a dull bit? Old 
Curry knows about as much about drill- 
ing as a sow, and while you are holding 
your hand in his pocket during the day, 
every night you can walk over to my 
office and win your five bucks. How 
does it hit you, son?” 

Bill went quite close to the man, 
pulled down an eye-lid, and asked: 


that you? 


‘Do you see anything green in my 
eye?” 

“What?” i 

“I said, do you see anything green 
in my eye?” 


“You'd better keep your red snout out 
of my-face if you don’t want it mashed.” 

“Mash it! Mash it! you slippery, low- 
life scoundrel; why don’t you mash it? 
If you don’t aim to me~* it, listen here— 
if you ever come to me again with your 
sneaking, dirty schemes, I'll kick your 
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rotten carcass clear out of Texas, you 
hear me?” 

Next morning a well-crew, working near 
Curry’s, could be seen tinkering with 
their gas-escape. Finally they tore it up 
completely so that the gas, instead of 
blowing harmlessly out at the top of the 
derrick, came out near the ground, en- 
dangering everybody around. Bill kept 
his eye on them some time, and when 
the wind whipped the gas toward him, 
he, none too politely, asked: 

“What are you all trying to do?” 

“Who’s running this business?” an- 
swered one of the men. 

Bill said no more for the time, and the 
man fastened an ell on the well so that 
it shot gas in Bill’s direction. Bill, as 
best he could, by taking advantage of the 
wind, continued work. But it was im- 
possible to avoid the gas entirely, and 
soon he began to feel it in his eyes. A 
few minutes later one of his men, walk- 
ing off for a breath of fresh air, suddenly 
became very weak. He staggered a step, 
reached toward a post for support, then 
tumbled over in the slush. In a second 
his comrades had picked him up and 
were carrying him out of the gas. He 
had not inhaled a strong dose of 
the poison and regained consciousness 
quickly enough. Leaving him to the 
care of the other men, Bill, without a 
word of explanation, walked over to the 
gas well. and, being experienced in oil- 
field affairs, he picked up a wrench on 
the way and slipped it in his hip pocket. 

The gas well crew had been working 
all day for just this. Each one of them 
had five dollars in his pocket as advanced 
blood-money, with a promise of more if 
Bill should be laid up with a broken arm 
or a cracked head; and it was with joy 
in their hearts that they heard Bill say 
to their foreman: 

“TI want to know what you mean, any- 
how?” 

“I mean to wipe up the earth with you 
if you come over here messin’ with me. 
Anything else fresh on your mind, haay?” 

Action was quick in those days. As 
soon as Bill set foot on the derrick floor, 
the gasmen began maneuvering for his 
back. One of them, after gaining that 
vantage point, picked up a pair of 
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heavy chain-tongs and advanced toward 
him like a cat. Bill was wiser than his 
years. He did not look around, and ap- 
peared to be utterly unconscious of the 
fellow’s movement. But, with the eye 
of a hawk, he watched the fellow’s 
shadow, noted his every move, and when 
the fellow swung back the unwieldy 
bludgeon, Bill, with all the spring that 
his young frame possesed, whirled and 
struck. The fellow dropped to the floor 
and the gasmen were one fighter short. 

Bill’s crew were as covetous of glory 
as Henry V. Seeing the turn of affairs, 
they came on the run. Followed as clean- 
cut an oilfield fight as was every joined 
with monkey wrenches and pieces of 
pipe. It did not last long. The man 
who had been recently gased regained 
his strength and, coming on the scene 
with a good, stout club and a hunger 
for hide, turned the tide of battle, and 
the derrick floor, like the deck of some 
captured frigate, remained to Bill’s crew. 
Like true victors, they sent a few be- 
fitting epithets after the retreating foe, 
kicked the objectionable ell around and 
went back to work. 

In spite of the hindering efforts of hos- 
tile neighbors, they at last reached the 
cap-rock. The day was too near spent 
to try to bring in the well, and Bill, set- 
ting a double guard over the works, 
knocked off for the day. 

The next day Bill put on a good, sharp 
bit and started the rotary to running. 
The rock proved soft, the machinery ran 
smoothly, and any moment they expected 
to punch through into the oil sand. 

Whether the well came in with the 
strength of a volcano, blowing the whole 
string of piping, derricks and all sky- 
ward, or whether it came in quietly, like 
water seeping into a posthole, it stood 
the men in hand to be on the lookout. 
Keenly on the alert they watched all the 
morning, but nothing developed. They 
hurried back after dinner and worked 
steadily all evening. Six o’clock found 
them still on the rock. This was disap- 
pointing, to say the least. Bill had 
drilled several wells in the field and had 
never before found the rock so thick. 
However, it cut readily, and Bill felt sure 
he could work through it the following 
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day. But he didn’t; nor did he the next 
nor the next. At the end of a week they 
had nothing to show for their labor but 
a lot of dull bits. 

As if the machinations of the rival 
companies were not enough, here was 
nature leagued against them. The air of 
confidence, that sets so well on a driller, 
forsook Bill. He couldn’t but think that 
the oil thieves were playing him some 
trick. Still there was the indisputable 
tapeline—for rock work they were going 
down satisfactorily enough. Poor old 
man Curry’s visits to the well became 
shorter and farther between. And when 
he did come around he seemed not to 
appreciate so keenly as formerly the 
“click,” “clack,” of the rival company’s 
pumps. 

One day the expected happened. The 
drill slipped a little and began eating 
downward with a speed that showed it 
was through the rock. Expecting at 
least a small blow-out, everyone hurriedly 
left the well. No blow-out came, and the 
men cautiously inched their way back 
and examined the slush-water that boiled 
up outside the pipe. Not a single gas 
bubble did they find—not a drop of live 
oil. 


“Pinched,” commented Shorty, the 
fireman. “The thieves beat you to it, 
Mr. Curry.” 


“Worse than that,” disagreed Bill. 
“That rock was thick; it completely filled 
Mr. Curry’s part of the oil stratum, and 
now we are through it and into earth 
that never contained a drop of oil. Well, 
we are done; all our work and all Mr. 
Curry’s money and all the scheming of 
those rascals went for nothing—stop the 
engine, Shorty.” 

“Isn’t it possible that we might go a 
little deeper and strike it?” pleaded the 
old man. 

Bill smiled in pity. “Might as well be 
digging on top of Pike’s Peak with a 
stove shovel. No; the best thing you can 
do is to have this piping pulled out be- 
fore it sticks; you will be that much to 
the good.” 

And walking over to the well he, 
after the way of men, shook the project- 
ing pipe. And while he stood there he 
noticed that the water was coming up 
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on the outside in a stronger flow than 
usual and much clearer. This was doubly 
remarkable, since the pumps were 
stopped. 

“What have we got here?” said Bill. 

The others gathered around, and Bill, 
using a cut-off tomato can, dipped up 
some of the new water and tasted it— 
drank it. 

“How does it taste?” asked Shorty. 

“Don’t bother me,” said Bill, reaching 
for more. This is the first drink of water 
I have had since I hit Sour Lake.” 

Then he arose and congratulated Curry 


Her 
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on his good fortune. Curry did not ex- 
actly understand, and Bill enlightened 
him. 

“Good gracious, I'd rather have that 
water well than the Lucus gusher. This 
town is starving for good water. They'll 
pay you your own price for it. The oil- 
men who have been giving you dirt will 
get down on their knees for a little. 
They will lay the pipe lines to your well. 
All you'll have to do is to collect the 
jits. Dad, you’re a rich man. You will 
have to reinforce your pockets with buck- 
skin and wear leather suspenders.” 


Heart 


By Henry Walker Noyes 


I spied Dan Cupid yestere’en 
While resting ‘tween the dances; 
He sat enshrined two palms between, 
A furbishing his lances. 
A little tear was in his eye, 
His curved bow unstrung— 
“How now, my sweet, what luck?” quoth I; 
“I prithee, find thy tongue.” 


He cast a broken lance aside 
And shook his curly head— 
“'Tis useless, quite,” he sadly sighed, 
“And all the rest are sped. 
She led me on from dart to dart,” 
(He sobbed in quav’ring treble, 
“And when at last I hit her heart 
My point broke—on a pebble.” 






































WESTERN TANAGER 


Bird Voices of the Foothills 


By P. M. Silloway 


Illustrated by Bettina Bruckman 


HE foothills buttress the great 
Rockies, extending their giant ten- 

tacles far beyond the bluish sky- 
line and gripping our interest with a 
hold invisible yet tangible. The wooded 
ridges loom near us with ravines leading 
into parks of wild beauty, a wilderness 
of Nature’s expansive handiwork, varie- 
gated with streams that lure the trout- 
fisher abroad; precipices where rocks 
hang bare and threatening, and shoulders 
of coniferous woods that rise in sugges- 
tive dominance. The spell of the foot- 
hills is on us, drawing us over the basal 
benches and prairies and into the suc- 
cession of rocky canyons, around the pre- 
cipitous cliffs and up the slopes clad 
with a wealth of evergreen woodlands 
redolent with the odors of pine and bal- 
sam, of fir and spruce and hemlock. It 
is not the forest alone that invites our 
fancy today, however, for in the sun- 
lighted margins and openings we hear 
voices that manifest animation and ac- 
tivity designed for appreciative ears and 
eyes, and hence we pause now and then 
to listen to the varied bird voices of 
the foothills. 

Living at ease in the radiating coulees 
and canyons, the magpie is among the 
first to announce its presence by its harsh 
calls. To the settled rancher and horti- 
culturist the voice of the magpie has 
little charm, for an acquaintance with 
this inquisitive, loquacious inhabitant of 


the foothill thickets has dispelled the 
illusion that distance gave as the tender- 
foot met with this bird of the West. The 
magpie is a large, handsome fellow, at 
any rate, garbed in showy black with 
white markings, and he has a liking for 
human associations, making himself 
freely at home around the ranch prem- 
ises if unmolested. What the crow is to 
the Eastern farmer, the magpie is all 
that and even more to the rancher of 
the foothills, for the latter bird is much 
more familiar and ubiquitous. The mag- 
pie’s vocabulary is quite extensive, and 
at times his tones seem almost human 
as he chatters his reproof of intrusion of 
his domestic affairs, though in general 
the utterances of the magpie are merely 
harsh gutturals and croakings. 

While the magpie sits scolding us at a 
safe distance, another bird-voice comes 
to us with a far different message from 
a nearby tree-top—the singing of the 
familiar robin. High in the sunlight he 
utters his recitals, always a lyric of 
spring. There are but few feet in a verse 
of robin music, and that verse is oft 
repeated. Pausing to listen to this ener- 
getic voice, we note the loud, hurried ex- 
pressions of emotion, marked by a nerv- 
ousness that makes us fancy that our 
musician is losing breath. At times in 
the performance, however, the robin’s 
songs are uttered in a high, squeaky fal- 
setto tone, and again, robin sings in a 



































































BIRD VOICES OF THE FOOTHILLS 





low, subdued voice, as if in poetic, per- a oi 
suasive mood, for perhaps his fair 

charmer is within hearing and he would i" 
whisper his flatteries for her ear alone. | 

A voice of unusual power and charm 
in the bird music of the foothills is that 
of the Western tanager. This songster 
frequents the coniferous trees of larger 
size, where its bright yellow attire, or- 
namented with black wings and crimson 
head, seems in strange contrast to the 
dark evergreen of its forest home. The 
singing of the tanager is very much like 
that of the robin, and the listener must 
discriminate very closely to distinguish 
the difference. The tanager’s produc- 
tions are more nervous, more energetic 
and more sharply uttered, lacking some- 
thing of the fullness of the robin’s voice. 
This splendid gem of the coniferous 
woodlands is not sparing of its music, 
and it chooses open stations for its re- 
citals, a-perch in the fvll sunlight in the 
top of a tree in the wood’s margin. 

Most of the songsters become silent 
early in summer, but not so with the 
lazuli bunting. Its song is a pleasing 
little roundelay of chatter, uttered with 
persistency of repetition and energy 
of enunciation. This performer is a 
sprightly little fellow, one of our hand- 
somest residents of the foothills, wear- 
ing a coat of indigo blue, with orange- 
tinted breast and light under-parts. He 
also loves the sunshine, and on a top- 
most spray of tree or tall bush he voices 
his expressions of content. At times the 
lazuli bunting flutters upward in an ec- 
stacy of spirit, chattering in a jumble 
of his regular notes, and then dropping 
downward as the song dies away after 
the outgushing overflow—all this per- 
formance for the benefit of his demurely 
attired spouse nestling her pale blue eggs 
in a cozy nook in the bush. 

The black-headed grosbeak has a voice 
of fullness and beauty, offering a rich 
contribution to Nature’s chorus of bird 
music in the foothills. The productions 
of the. blackheaded grosbeak, like those 
of the Western tanager, are also much 
like those of the robin, more like a med- 
ley of the robin and the oriole. This 
grosbeak chooses the associations of the 
deciduous trees rather than the conifers, 
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preferably the dwarf trees in low situa- 
tions, where dwell the vireos and their 
associates. This songster is also fairly 
generous in its musical offerings, sing- 
ing best in late spring and much in 
early summer, its rich, mellow utter- 
ances charming the listener frequently 
in early July. The male is one of the 
bird beauties of the foothills, having the 
head and upper parts deep black, the 
lower back marked with cinnamon, like 
the under parts, besides various showy 
patches of white and yellow. Mr. Gros- 
beak is a model husband for he is noted 
for his unusual attention to home duties. 
It is he that sits at home brooding the 
eggs, while Mrs. Grosbeak can visit about 
the neighborhood with other grosbeak 
mesdames, attend club meetings and be 
a thorough suffragette without a word of 
remonstrance from her better-half. When 
the youngsters are ready to leave the 
parental walls, it is the male that takes 
them in charge and instructs them at first 
in the ways of gaining an honest gros- 
beak living. Well, if the male furnishes 
the music, we see no reason why he 
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should not have his own way in caring 
for the main household duties and taking 
charge of the education of the children; 
at any rate, his mate seems to offer no 
objection. 

The song sparrow has a voice of per- 
sistent and energetic song. It is a hardy 
little creature, one of the earliest to par- 
ticipate in the vernal season of bird 
music. The early spring is the high tide 
of song sparrow music, but thenceforth 
throughout most of the summier it utters 
its tuneful roundelays. The males gen- 
erally sing at any season they are pres- 
ent—spring, summer and fall, and at any 
time one of them is likely to be heard 
in subdued, abbreviated recital. The 
song sparrow has a varied repertoire in 
its musical performances. The singing 
of any particular song sparrow sounds 
much the same to ordinary listeners, but 
with a slight degree of discrimination 
the hearer can perceive that a number 
of different songs make up a day’s pro- 
gram of this familiar virtuoso. The same 
song may be repeated an indefinite num- 
ber of times, but at length the performer 
will vary the arrangement of the notes 
so strikingly that the result will be a 
different song, again repeated ad libitum. 
From time to time each song sparrow 
shows himself to be a master of several 
songs, each combination of notes being 
so unlike the others that it will pass for 
a different song. Generally the )per- 
formance begins with several distinct 
whistles of equal value, then follows a 
series of hurried, blending notes ending 
with a cadenza of force and spirit. 

A bird-voice of the foothills not to be 
ignored is that of the catbird, for every- 
where along the bases of the Rockies 
this gifted songster makes its home and 
enlivens the-hours with its splendid 
music. In the bush it nests until late 
in summer, and as it thus prolongs its 
domestic duties it carries the spirit of 
songs far beyond the season common to 
most of our bird musicians. Sitting in 
a secluded nook in the shrubbery, the 
catbird gives expression to its impulses 
in voice loud and vibrant in early spring, 
or in tones low and sympathetic in late 
summer. The opening hours of the day 
are generally used by the catbird in its 














recitals of late summer, in voice loud and sweet 
to accord with the ebbing tide of summer song. 


Ap In the cool morning hours the catbird is at its 


best, and if a nest is anywhere in the neighbor- 

hood the listener is certain to be regaled with a 

prodigality of wildwood music by the gifted head 

of the woodsy household. 

_ Another voice of distinction in the foothills is 
> that of the Western yellowthroat. This hand- 
. some little songster skulks in the tangles of 
fs swamp-grass and bushy margins of watercourses, 
and there its energetic singing regales us who 
have an ear open to the voices of Nature. The 
song of the yellow-throat is an accomplishment of the late 
summer afternoon, for this songster has a note until the end 
of the nesting season. The usual production may be repre- 
sented by the syllables “wichity, kichity, wichity,” a loud 
ringing song, uttered with persistence and oftenest from a 
low situation. This handsome little warbler can be easily 
identified by the black band which marks its face and fore- 
head, together with the olive-yellow above and clear yellow 
of throat and under parts. 

Still another voice comes to us from the low shrubbery— 
the voice of the towhee. Its singing is not a masterpiece of 
musical ability, but it has a place in the chorus of wildwood 
song, and we should miss it if it were not heard. The com- 
mon call of the towhee is a word of two syllables, which sug- 
gest its name, for it resembles the sounds “towhee.” A char- 
acteristic song of the towhee consists of a group of notes sug- 
gesting the words “Ain’t you pretty?” repeated with monot- 
onous persistence from a station in the top of some low tree 
in the woods’ margin. The ending of this performance is a 
rattling trill, uttered with rising inflection and slurred by 
its hurried execution. 

Bird voices are not permanent in any designated locality, 
but vary with the times and seasons. Music predominates 
in spring and early summer, then comes a medley of juvenile 
chirps and calls, and then the call-notes and cries of alarm 
heard regularly in the interim from one song-season to 
another. Some of the bird voices convey no suggestion of 
music, but they are pleasant and charming for the ear at- 
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tuned in harmony with nature. Among 
the evergreens of the rock ledges we can 
hear the grasshopper-like chirps of 
the kinglets, and in the lower open woods 
the chickadee has an occasional word to 
say. The nuthatches utter their queer 
nasal calls, and the woodpeckers raise 
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their voices in sharp cries of alarm. Oc- 
casionally one of the larger hawks 
screams sharply overhead, and the harsh 
call of a mountain jay attracts our atten- 
tion along the hillside. In all and 
thru all, however, it is Nature’s voice 
through the calls and songs we hear. 


Marooned 


By Arthur Lawrence Bolton 


(Letterman Hospital) 


The salt fog drifts through the Golden Gate 
And brings the scent of The Sea, 
The Sea Birds call with strident cry, 
And their cry is a call to me, 
Yet here I wait from dawn till late 
For a ship to bear me away, 
To bear me out with the Setting Sun, 
To lasting Tranquillity. 


I am one of the men from Belleau Wood, 
Brough here from Over-Sea, 

I once had claim to a hero’s fame, 
Which was all that was left of me, 

But now forgot, in this lovely spot 
By the edge of The Western Sea, 

I wait for the Ship with silver sails, 
That clears for Eternity. 

















Crucifixion 


By Stanley Preston Kimmel 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The following is the first installment of the diary kept by Stanley 
Preston Kimmel at the front while driving an ambulance in the Norton-Hargess unit 


of the French Red Cross. 


Mr. Kimmel paid his own way to France several months 


before America went into the war, to enlist in the Red Cross, and served for nearly a 


year. 


He is at present a resident of San Francisco. 


This compilation of notes from his diary will run for the next four months in the 


Overland Monthly. 





O-DAY it is very calm. We are si- 
lently plowing along. Our steamer 

is a good one, considering every- 
thing, with a brave little Frenchman as 
captain, who never leaves the bridge for 
a minute. All is ready for an emergency 
in case there should be one. 

The cabins are suffocating, and most of 
us sleep on the upper deck. Each day 
there is service at three in the afternoon. 
Some very good advice is given, which 
will not long be remembered, concerning 
our ways of life, etc., on the other side. 

I have found a friend in an ex-secretary 
of Rodin, and she has promised an en- 
tree for me when we arrive in Paris, or 
some time before we leave for the front. 
Rodin is sick at his home near Meudon, 
so she says, and remains very quiet. 

The people in the steerage have a 
merry time every day singing and danc- 
ing. The other passengers do not move 
about so much. It is queer. The fact 
that educated people think beyond the 
moment is likely the explanation. Here, 
in the midst of a great danger, they are 
happy and free from worry, while those 
who are about me seem unable to hide 
their thoughts and anxieties. 

The poor humans below are going back 
to their own country to help or fight 
with their brothers and sisters. Is this 
the reason they are happy? I wonder. 

When night comes, K: and myself 
go to the bow. As a rule no one sleeps 
there except us. The passengers walk 
a great deal on the decks if they cannot 





rest, and their nervousness keeps every- 
one awake. 

It is weird. The darkness takes every- 
thing from sight until the object sud- 
denly looms up like a monster when one 
comes too near. We are always falling 
over each other or tripping on the chairs, 
etc., about the decks. In such an atmos- 
phere as this one forgets he is alive. The 
voices are heard but they have a hollow 
sound. The steamer glides through the 
night with an uncanny swishing noise. 
It is packed with human flesh and defies 
everything. 

We have passed three steamers on 
their way to America. 


America— 
* * 7 _ >. * 
We ran into a storm yesterday. The 
sea is still very rough and foggy. The 


fogs are a great help now and lessen the 
danger. 

It is a peculiar thing, no one is sick. 
There is too much excitement for anyone 
to think of that. 

Last night, after we had gone to bed 
in the deck chairs (the bow was too wet), 
people came running over to the star- 
board side of the steamer. A great black 
blot passed us. Part of a convoy of Eng- 
lish battleships, we were told. A hideous 
thing like an apparition. What is it for? 
It is for the destruction or subjugation of 
you, no matter who you may be, if you 
should dare defy it. The flag which it 
flies does not matter. It is the thing 
itself that matters. 


3 
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I look from. the drawing room window. 
What do I see? The gunners are pacing 
around the gun turrets. Yes, they are 
doing that for my protection, but why? 
It is because there are other gunners and 
gun turrets. Have these men a personal 
grudge against one another? What are 
they doing, wasting their time in this 
affair when they could be helping them- 
selves or benefiting mankind in some 
profitable way? Ask Jean why he is 
fighting. Will he answer you? Perhaps. 

We are told our first sight of Germans 
will be at Bordeaux, but they are 
prisoners. 

Our steamer has taken a different route 
than the one we were following a few 
days ago. This will delay us in getting 
into port. 

It is time for gun practice. Now and 
then a barrel is thrown into the water 
and used as a target by the gunners. The 
passengers all run for the boats, think- 
ing something is wrong. They are on 
edge all the time. At the least provo- 
cation they are up and out in a second. 


* * * * * * * 


This is a wonderful day, but it is also 
very dangerous for us. The life boats 
are just above the water, ready for im- 
mediate use. A notice has been posted. 
It is typical of the others we have had 
from time to time. Here is the warning: 


“The commander kindly advises 
the passengers on the account of 
submarines, starting from tonight, 
not to undress for to go to bed, and 
to have their life belts ready at hand 
so as to be ready to join the boat 
assigned to them at the first signal.” 


I will be glad when we are off this 
watery grave. It is hard to think of the 
sea as a blue desert; nevertheless I shall 
be a little sorry, after all, to leave it. 

One of the boys on board suddenly went 
insane. He has been watched for the 
last few days. -His actions about the 
steamer have been very queer. We are 
not allowed to have a light of any kind 
on the decks at night. He strolled about 
the first night in the danger zone with a 
cigar, which had a light on the end like 
a torch. They have locked him in one of 
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the cabins below. I suppose he will be 


deported. 


* * * > * * * 


Bay of Biscay! 

We have just passed what is left of a 
steamer. The sea is full of boards and 
all kinds of floating debris. No human 
beings have been seen, and there is not 
much chance of their having survived. 
The Germans shell the life boats if they 
happen to contain any soldiers. Nothing 
like doing a good job of it! 

We are compelled to keep our life belts 
on until we reach the mouth of the river 
Girond, which takes us up to Bordeaux. 
We expect to arrive there about 2 a. m. 
tomorrow. It will be too late for the day 
train to Paris, so we will remain over 
night and go up the next day. I am get- 
ting accustomed to being in my clothes 
two or three days at a time, and do not 
mind it so much. 
~ + a * 

We just had another alarm. Everyone 
ran out.onto the deck. I can see nothing 
from the windows. If I could, what good 
would it do? The ship will be sunk just 
the same, and there will be plenty of 
time to get off when the alarm to aban- 
don the vessel is given. The ship is 
taking a zig-zag course through the 
water. 

A gentleman next to me is seemingly 
unconcerned. He looked up from his 
paper and said: “Fine time to be-writing 
a letter,” but he continued reading as 
though nothing was going on: We are 
alone in the room. 

a * * * * * * 

Evidently it is over. They will come 
back into the room now and bring their 
scared faces with them. 

What could really happen to any of us? 
It is amusing after all. If our steamer 
should go down it would mean very little. 
I am sure it would be a blessing to many 
who, perhaps, fear it. The water would 
run into our eyes and ears, it would rush 
into our nostrils, but only for a moment. 
A vain effort, a cry, and then—nothing. 
I find myself wishing the thing would 
happen. I am sick of the sights on the 
water and this is trivial to what will 
come later. I suppose, though, if the 


* * * 
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steamer did go down I would fight for 
life like the others. If I were saved, 
and there is not a doubt about it, the 
whole thing would still be in front of me. 

The deck steward has just told me we 
must wait at the mouth of the river for 
full tide. We will not reach Bordeaux 
until 6 p. m. tomorrow evening. 

It is little wonder these people are so 
frightened. The sea is very calm and 
clear. We can see miles away to the 
horizon. I imagine it would be a pretty 
picture through a periscope. 


* * * * * * > 


We are anchored off the coast of 
France until noon, when we go up the 
river to Bordeaux. This is a _ bright, 
sunny morning, and the coast is lined 
with villages, which we see very plainly. 
The quaint, red-tiled roofs bob up here 
and there among the green hills. It is 
all so very peaceful and quiet. We can 
rest now for we are safe. 

There are many small fishing boats in 
various colors near us. Most of them 
are red or green. A few yellow and half 
a dozen blues are among them. What a 
sight it is! They fill the bay with color 
and make a wonderful picture. 

In the distance can be seen the top 
mast of a steamer, which was sunk at 
the beginning of the war. They have 
never raised it, and, I understand, do not 
intend to do so. It is a monument and 
serves its purpose. 

There are also captive balloons all 
along the coast, and an aeroplane passes 
now and then, coming in or going out 
on patrol duty. 

I have not had more than thirty hours’ 
sleep all week, and have not been able 
to change my clothes the last three days. 
The general relaxation will be good for 
all. 


* * * ~ * * * 


We are in Paris. Our quarters are in 
an old chateau, which was the home of 
an American dentist at one time. It was 
from* here, and in the carriage of the 
American, that the Princess Eugenia es- 
caped to the English Channel and then 
to England. 

Coming from Bordeaux we were told 
that all cafes, etc., in Paris close at 9:30 
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o’clock, and that it would be impossible 
to get anything to eat after we arrived 
there. However, we were able to get into 
the kitchen of an English restaurant, 
and the owner gave us a light lunch, for 
which we paid two dollars and fifty cents 
apiece.. The Englishman explained that 
it would be necessary to charge us “hush 
money” for the whole establishment, 
which we had to pay. The two waiters 
and the cook came to the table and each 
received his share. A fine reception (7). 

It does not take long to get. onto the 
Frenchman’s idea, either. We soon found 
that we were being short-changed, or 
charged exorbitant prices. 
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The streets are very dark, but they are 
filled with women and girls. The Allies 
are also well represented along the boule- 
vards. As far as morals are concerned, 
I haven’t as yet discovered any. It seems 
to be a wide-open shop, where you buy 
what you please. 

How do these panderers evade service 
in the army? We are wondering if 
France is really bleeding. The English 
show up at this trade also. In fact, I 
think we have been accosted by more 
English than French. Very few Ameri- 
cans speak French, and that probably ac- 
counts for it to some extent. The French- 
man has a very cordial way. If one does 
not understand him, he takes the priv- 
ilege of escorting the person to the place 
of amusement. 

I am sick of the thing already. The 
men at the front giving their lives so 
that this may go on. They are all slack- 
ing as much as possible. Outside of their 
personal safety I don’t think they care 
anything about the war. 

Coming from Bordeaux we saw some 
of the prison camps. The prisoners 
seem to be treated very well. They all 
stopped working when we passed and 
made use of all the English they knew 
in calling to us. About the only expres- 
sion we could understand was, “Hello, 
how are you?” They said it in a sneer- 
ing way. It is plain they hate us. 


* * * * * * * 


We have been on duty for three nights. 
The wounded are arriving by the train 
loads. They always manage to have 
them brought in after dark so that the 
public will not see or hear the men while 
they are being unloaded and rushed to 
the hospitals. It is a dreadful sight 
The men moan and groan continually 
Sometimes they cry out, and occasionally 
one will go insane. What is all this suf- 
fering for? If I go through the war, how 
can I enjoy the fruits of so much misery? 
It is better to be a part of it and die. 
If a man brings this upon himself it is 
bad enough, but he has had nothing to 
do with it. How can those who are to 
blame expect absolution? 

Look at the man lying so still on the 
cot. His blood-soaked leg looks like a 
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shriveled rag. The flesh is there—a 
chunk of raw meat. He is so weak he 
cannot move. I am told it is not his leg 
which gives him so much pain, but the 
left shoulder, which has been partly shot 
away. The blanket is over the wound 
and I did not see it. 

How is it possible to be in such a con- 
dition and live? What would the men 
who have been able to profit by this war 
think if they were bending over this 
man?—or, let me ask, what would he 
think? 

Each generation sees this same pitiful 
condition, and yet we continue. Must it 
go on for ever and ever? 

There is only one way to stop it and 
that is to put an end to the factions 
which are established in its favor. 

7” * ~ * + - 

There are certain days when it is im- 
possible to bathe. It is also impossible 
to obtain sweets except at specified inter- 
vals. The war bread is very poor. It is 
sold in one-yard rolls. Everything eat- 
able is at a fabulous price, so that a 
good dinner costs one a fortune. 

The surroundings seem to be well forti- 
fied, and I think the French people do 
not fear the Germans getting into Paris. 
There is an aeroplane patrol constantly. 
We have not had a raid for about four 
months, and as it has been very clear 
the last few nights, we expect one at 
any time. 

It is impossible to remain here unless 
one is connected with the war. There 
is no sight-seeing. Everything is closed. 
We must carry a pass or be liable to 
arrest. 

The condition of the people in Paris 
is something awful. There are many ref- 
ugees without food or fuel. It is neces- 
sary to have a card for almost every- 
thing, and as the prices are very high, 
it is impossible for the poor people to get 
what they really need in order to live. 

Their homes are still in “no man’s 
land,” and many have lost all they ever 
possessed. Those who were lucky 
enough to be in the rear managed to 
take some things with them in the first 
retreat of the battle of the Marne, but 
it is not much, and as a whole, they are 
helpless. 




















I cannot see how they expect to get 
through the coming winter months. If 
something is not done for them I am 
afraid there will be some serious riots. 
It is the poor people who bear the world’s 
burdens whether in peace or war. Why 
should they? . 

If this war does not answer that ques- 
tion, then it has been fought in vain. 
If suffering and pleasure are not equal- 
ized we have not taken one step in civ- 
ilization, and think what we have lost! 


* * * * * * * 


It rains incessantly. We have been 
very busy again and had little sleep this 
week. The Germans have attempted an 
air raid every evening during the last 
five, and I suppose it will be the same 
thing again tonight. They do only a 
small amount of destruction as far as 
I am able to find out, and as yet no one 
has been killed. It is believed they are 
trying it out, and that a grand fleet of 
machines may appear any evening. They 
usually come just at dark. A machine 
goes rushing about the Paris streets 
blowing a siren. Everyone finds cover as 
soon as possible and remains in the 
“caves” until the “all clear” signal is 
blown. 

On the walls of the houses are posted 
large figures, stating how many people 
the cave will hold. During the raid the 
lights are turned out all over the city, 
and it remains in complete darkness un- 
til the thing is over. 

From all accounts everyone here (Neu- 
illy Hospital) thinks it an uncalled for 
move to take over the hospital as the 
army has done. It has been kept up by 
private funds and provisions, and, they 
think, should remain so. These people 
have been instrumental in making it a 
success, and now, of course, those orig- 
inally in charge will be put out. 

We worked all yesterday afternoon, as 
there was evidently a big battle raging 
along the front somewhere near Verdun. 
When there is a general rush, the trains 
arrive at all hours of the day and night. 
It is so close in the cars, and the men 
are very uncomfortable. Everything 
smells of medicine. We work at the re- 
ceiving station, where the men are num- 
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bered and divided among the hospitals 

before being sent to their destinations. 
We all hope the section will leave for 

the front in a week or so at least. The 

men are becoming restless here. 

+ ” * . . . +. 


Our orders have been received for the 
front and everyone will be glad to get 
away. No one knows the exact date we 
are to leave. The rains have come on 
again and it is very gloomy in Paris. The 
winter is setting in and I don’t know 
how the poor people will stand it. They 
have nothing. The suffering which one 
sees over here is terrible. It will be a 
blessing when the thing is finished. We 
have a sign in the office which reads: 


“Don’t waste one minute. In that 

time six men are killed at the front.” 

Six men a minute! What a terrible 
truth! 

It will be something to be on the front 
and be in the fight instead of remaining 
here in comfort and ease, such as it is. 

We cannot grumble in Paris when con- 
ditions at the front are so bad, and 
those who are in the States have a great 
deal to be thankful for if they only 
knew it. 

The section will be attached to a 
French regiment and will likely be in the 
Verdun sector most or all of the time 
during the first three months. We will 
then be on repose for ten days. 

Three months! It sounds like an eter- 
nity. If we live through the first three 
months it will be three more and ad 
infinitum. 

When will it ever end? Heaven only 
knows. If it is not over soon we will 
have to tear up the map. i don’t know 
but what it would be a good plan anyway. 

Everyone here seems to be watching 
the United States. I hope the Americans 
will uphold the ideals with which they 
entered the war and come in strong so 
that the end may be in sight soon. 

The British are looming up here and 
there on the front and many think they 
would like to end the war before America 
has had much to do with it. All honor 
to Great Britain if she does. I don’t 
think the Americans have any fear of 
that, at least not the ones who are here. 
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The sirens are sounding in the streets. 
An air raid is on. 

When the German machines pass the 
first air posts an alarm is sounded. When 
they are nearing Paris there is a second 
alarm. If they get to the outside walls, 
a third alarm is given and everyone must 
go into the caves 

I have never seen an American excited 
over one of these air raids, but the French 
people sometimes go crazy. They push, 
scream, yell and jump about like demons. 
I suppose it is because they have been 
under the strain so tong. 

The Germans are evidently trying to 
wear down the morale cf the civilian 
population in this way, and, if possible, 
break the support which they give to the 
men at the front. It can never be done. 
The French are firm. 


* * * * * * o 


The lights went out and the concierge 
came in with a candle, begging me to go 
to the cellar with the rest of the occu- 
pants. By the time I reached the cave 
it was pretty well filled, not only with 
people from the house, but also with 
those who were passing along the streets 
and who had to find shelter. It is cer- 
tainly a cosmopolitan crowd. I am the 
only American. 

(I have taken a small room in the 
Latin quarter in order to get away from 
the chateau and drill grounds when per- 
mission is given. We are not on duty 
now and are simply “standing by” await- 
ing more orders. This gives us many 
free hours. We only heve to report twice 
a day and do some guard duty now and 
then.) 

The cave in this establishment is very 
large. There are three or four rooms. 
One woman was hysterical. She had 
three small children who cried all the 
time. There was an old man wh) prv- 
tested continually against air raids. He 
would shout and throw his hands in the 
air, clenching his fists and daring the 
Germans.to “come down.” Some of the 
younger women smiled at the voor old 
man. 

A group of girls came in, followed by 
two soldiers. They made so much noise 
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talking and laughing that everyone re- 
mained silent for a few minutes watch- 
ing them. 

The soldiers and one of the girls went 
into another soom. In a short time one 
of the men returned. We could hear the 
couple very plainly as there was no door 
between the rooms. It was evident from 
the voices, etc., what was going on. No 
one seemed to bother about it or be 
jealous. The girls in the group giggled 
every time certain sounds came from the 
room, and the old man continued to 
blaspheme. 

The “all clear” signal was heard and 
the forms filed out of the cave. 

It was necessary for the soldier and 
the group of girls to wait for the absent 
couple. 

The concierge has informed me that I 
owe a laundry bill, but, of course, I did 
not understand, and will not until I get 
a check. The French are the same. 
They never understand when it is con- 
venient not to do so. The fact is they 
had the honor of teaching us the trick. 

B—— has just come in. He was in a 
cave near here during the raid. He tells 
me one of the bombs dropped near the 
station where we were on duty last 
week. No one was killed, but several 
were injured. Some women, who were 
trying to get to one of the caves near 
by. They were working on the tramway. 

Why does a nation stoop to such 
things? What is the ultimate gain of 
a victory won in this manner? Suppose 
the Germans win the war; do they think 
civilization will forget such things? I 
hope not! 

I understand we are to have service 
tomorrow. We know what that means. 
We will be on the front in a few days. 
It is the same old routine. Service, in- 
spection, and another section is off to 
the front. 

I am glad. The strain is over. But 
what about these who will not come 
back? Will I be one of them? Will B—? 
Of course there is not any gloom about 
the thing. We are not the only ones 
who are going out. There are others who 
have been on the front for a long time, 
while we have been enjoying the com- 
forts here in Paris. No, we are not 











gloomy. We will go out tonight and have 
a good time. It is early and the boule- 
vards will be filled with people. The 
night is very clear and the stars are out. 
We will find Charlotte and Helene and 
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take them for a ride in the bois and then 
to the Folies Bergere. 
Yes, we will have a grand time tonight. 
Tomorrow we leave for the front. 
(To be Continued.) 


Land by the Western Sea 


By Daisie L. Smith 


O, this beautiful land by the Western 


sea 


Has a witching charm and a lure for 


me 


Wherever I may roam; 
This land of mountains, and streams, and 


lakes, 


Where the meadowlark his sweet song 


wakes, 


And the robin builds his home; 
Where the roses blow, and the sunset’s 


glow 


Has a touch of beauty divine; 
Where the fir-trees, grand, like beacons 


stand 


Beside the stately pine. 


O, this beautiful land by the Western 


sea, 


With its air so pure and its life so 


free, 


There is no land like this; 

Its mystic haze, where the sunset’s rays 
The purple hilltops kiss; 

Its mines of gold that the mountains 


hold; 


Its wealth of orchards rare; 
Its fields of grain; its sun and rain, 


With roses everywhere. 





The Voice of Fear 


By Evelyn Lowry 


i OHN LA RUE drove steadily up 
J the twisted, winding road. The 
—— mountain highway seemed to ex- 
tend on and on and get nowhere as it 
threaded the tangled forest. 

The whir of his motor under the strain 
of climbing at fair speed up this steep, 
rugged mountain defied the weird still- 
ness of the wild surroundings. The sound 
bounded onward till its life was spent 
then echoed back from the distant cav- 
erns. 

A jack-rabbit rambled across the path 
in front of him scurrying for dear life to 
avoid an impact with the front wheel. 
Further on as he rounded a sharp turn 
a coyote, shaggy-haired and vicious look- 
ing skulked along the road-side and d‘s- 
appeared below the grade. In the dim- 
ness of the gathering dusk that sight 
seemed significant. For some reason it 
made La Rue shudder. He felt an over- 
whelming sense of fear that made him 
feel thankful that he was in his car ram- 
bling along at a good clip instead of trav- 
ersing that lonely road on foot. 

But in the rear seat of his machine was 
the express company’s box which con- 
tained a package which might cause him 
far more reason for fear than any wild 
animal of the night who ranged the for- 
est in search of prey. He knew not what 
skulking figure in human form might step 
from the shadows around any turn and 
under the cold steel impress of a rifle 
or revolver compel him to throw up his 
hands or claim his life. 

And he was alone. Misery loves com- 
pany even among the bravest. And La 
Rue, though brave, would just as soon 
have had the guard, who was to accom- 
pany him on the latter part of his jour- 
ney, with him now instead of picking him 
up as had been pre-arranged at the Wood- 
ward place, an hour’s drive hence. 





He had tried to make it there before 
dark but his luck and the elements had 
been against him ani he had failed. Now 
with the voice of fear ringing in his ears, 
taunting him, urging him to his full ca- 
pacity onward, the dusk of doom seemed 
spread o’er the passing landscape and his 
thoughts were wild and vague. 

It had been a little over two years 
since he had put into operation his auto 
stage line running on schedule between 
the city in the valley and the isolated 
mountain villages. During that time he 
had driven in all kinds of weather, in all 
hours of night, and with all types of pas- 
sengers over the same road. And he had 
come to truly know the read, every inch 
cf it. He knew where the grades were 
steepest, the turns sharpest. The bridges 
were so clearly marked in his mind that 
he could almost drive over them blind- 
folded. 

He had a Government contract which 
called for the daily delivery of the United 
States Mail during the six months of the 
year that the mountain Post Office did 
business. He also carried all the express 
which passed between the railroad sta- 
tion in the valley and the terminus in the 
mountains. 

It was that express box and a certain 
important package which it contained 
that worried him now. Money it was. 
Hundreds of dollars. But he had carried 
it before dozens of times and the trips 
had always been uneventful. It was sent 
regularly every approaching pay-day by 
a liquor firm to their store in the moun- 
tains. It was used to cash the several 
hundred checks of the employees of a 
near-by saw-mill. 

Sometimes a trusted member of the 
firm would come himself in his own ma- 
chine and bring it. Then, again it would 
be sent by express. It was never gener- 











ally known which way it would go con- 
sequently the carrier was never in much 
danger of being molested. But this time 
it was different. For the past three days 
the company had delayed sending the 
money up owing to an anonymous warn- 
ing which had been received. Because of 
that a guard had been dispatched to ride 
a short distance behind on a motorcycle 
during the later and most perilous part 
of the journey. 

It was after he had crossed a rickety 
board bridge, which spanned one of the 
numerous gluches that wend their way 
between the towering hills, that he found 
his front tire to be flat. 

Though he felt sure no other traveler 
would be apt to pass him on that deso- 
late highway at this hour, it wasn’t so 
very wise to take a chance. It might in- 
vite an unpleasant collision and anyway 
there was not room for another vehicle 
to pass. 

Just about this time he came to a de- 
lapidated road which some unfortunate 
home-steader had made to reach his now 
deserted claim. 

He drove up only a few feet and found 
a level spot. But even at this short dis- 
tance the trees and shrubbery hid him 
from the main road. He had his head- 
lights dimmed as was necessary for 
mountain traveling. As they shone full 
on a large boulder a few feet away they 
reflected back a weird, somber light that 
was confusing. 

With the aid of his pocket searchlight 
he busied himself with the transfering of 
his tires. His mind concentrated on his 
work, he had for the time being forgotten 
about the precious express package he 
was carrying. While stooping over to re- 
move the jack from under his machine 
he was suddenly conscious of someone 
standing near him. 

Slowly it dawned upon him that he was 
trapped. The stranger fingered nervously 
the trigger of his Winchester rifle. La 
Rue could see in the dimness that his 
face was obscured by a bandanna hand- 
kerchief. He was tall and wirey and 
moved about with cat-like agility. 

“Well, where’s the money?” he snarled. 
“Hand it over or you’re a dead man.” 

La Rue threw up his hands and did it 
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quickly, too. He knew his chances to 
get away from there alive depended upon 
it. He still made no move to get the box 
but stood staring at the bandit’s hidden 
face. 

“What are you waiting for?” the bandit 
grumbled, giving La Rue a _ vigorous 
punch with his gun. 

But La Rue believed his bold affront to 
be mostly sham; that under that guise 
he was bluffing and really a coward at 
heart. So he took a risky chance at bluf- 
fing, too. He started for the box but 
moved slowly and aimlessly while he bar- 
tered for time. He knew the guard would 
start out to hunt for him when he failed 
to appear at his place of appointment. He 
was by now long overdue. He regretted 
that he had driven off on the side-road. 
He cast a wary glance behind him to see 
if he could tell how far he was from the 
main road. 

But the stranger seemed to divine his 
thoughts. 

“You're expecting reinforcements?” he 
hissed. “I counted on that. That’s why 
you're up here. It was my fault that your 
tire went flat. But that’s all right; I’ve 
got no grudge against you. Just hand 
over the money and give me a chance to 
beat it and you can go safely on your 
way.” 

But La Rue thought less of his life and 
more of uprightedness and honor than to 
let that box go too easily. To hand it 
over without a struggle would be nothing 
less than cowardice. And La Rue prided 
himself on being no coward. 

He had never had any trouble with that 
still small voice men call Conscience. It 
had always been a good friend to him, be- 
cause he had stood ever loyal to its high 
exactions. And he didn’t intend to be a 
traitor now. 

So strolling around to the other side 
of the machine he took his time about 
lifting the cumbersome box out from un- 
der the back seat and depositing it on the 
ground. 

“That’s heavy for one man to lift,” he 
complained, sitting it down rather sud- 
denly. 

After some fumbling he remarked that 
he was unable to see without the aid of 
his search-light. La Rue pointed to where 
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it was under the car and the bandit after 
deliberating decided to let him use it. 

His tone had become a little milder 
and more human. This led La Rue to 
venture the remark that the bandit must 
find these mountains rather dismal and 
terrifying to ramble over in the middle 
of the night on foot, even if you did have 
a gun and nerve to use it. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of if you 
keep your wits about you,” the bandit re- 
plied simply. 

La Rue replied with a shrug of his 
shoulders that he did not envy the bandit 
his job; to him it would not be worth 
the effort. 

“That’s just your way of looking at 
life,” he replied. “It’s not my way,” he 
went on grimly. 

The bandit regarded him in silence for 
a’ few moments, then went on in an even 
voice in which there was a tone of 
triumph: 

“I know who you are when I see you. 
I even know your name. I lived here in 
these parts myself one time. You don’t 
know me, though. That doesn’t matter, 


either. What concerns me now is that 
money. Hurry up! I say, and open that 
box!” 


La Rue did finally pry the lid off and 
was groping among its contents with his 
mind working rapidly to form some plan 
to yet out-wit his opponent, when the 
bandit became nervously alert. He took 
a few steps forward and pointed his gun 
directly in La Rue’s face. 

In an instant La Rue grasped what the 
trouble was. The bandit’s keen ears had 
sensed trouble. In the distance the faint 
purr of a motor could be heard. Some- 
times it was muffled—almost soundless. 
Then again loud and distinct as the sound 
would come from the outer side of the 
mountain. 

“Turn off your lights,” the bandit com- 
manded sharply. “Now if you make one 
move I'll shoot.” 

The sound came nearer and nearer— 
a noisy ‘rattle through the still night. La 
Rue almost knew that it was the guard 
on his motorcycle, heavily armed and 
_@lert and watching; so he decided to 
stake his life on one last bold act. 

He still held in his hand his search- 
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light. With remarkable quickness he 
flashed it-in the bandit’s face, temporarily 
blinding him, then grappled for his gun. 
At the same time he called to the guard, 
who was not now many yards away. 
But the bandit, prepared for an emerg- 
ency, drew a revolver from his pocket 
and fired. La Rue sank unconscious to 
the ground. 

Meanwhile the guard, with a dire pre- 
monition that all was not well, had, as 
La Rue believed he would do, set out to 
meet the stage. He traveled slowly; as 
silently as possible so as to hear La Rue 
coming, for he did not wish to risk having 
a collision around a curve. 

He thought it possible that La Rue 
might, when he found he was compelled 
to travel in the night, shut off his lights 
and make his way in the dark. Other- 
wise any hostile bandit could watch his 
approach from a great distance because 
of the reflection the lights would cast, 
even if much dimmed, up and down the 
mountain side as he wended his way. 

It was mostly with the fear that La 
Rue had met with some accident due to 
hazardous driving without lights rather 
than that any highwaymen had molested 
him that he set out to find the tracings 
of a clue. He hoped to find that, at the 
worst, La Rue’s machine had only broken 
down or that some other minor trouble 
had befallen him. He reasoned that even 
had the stage been robbed it would have 
been allowed to proceed on its way long 
before this. 

He traveled on and on and still no 
sign of the stage nor its driver. It was 
as he was climbing up a steep grade that 
he fancied he saw a flash of light in 
front of him. But he was not sure. He 
was still more uncertain as to whether it 
was followed by a muffled shot, which 
seemed to ring out in the still night air 
or whether it was just a clear-cut echa 
of his own noisy motor. 

He stopped shortly and listened but 
nothing but the monotonous gurgling of 
the near-by brook could be heard. He 
was not wholly convinced that it was an 
illusion, but there was nothing else to do 
but to make his way onward. 

Arriving at the next postoffice, some 
little distance down the road, he knocked 

















THE VOICE OF FEAR 


on the door till he aroused the. sleeping 
occupants. After making inquiries he 
learned that La Rue had left there some 
hours before. 

Knowing that he had never arrived at 
the next -station, which was some miles 
beyond the Woodward place, the guard 
realized that there was something wrong. 
Yet, to make doubly sure that he had 
not missed La Rue along the road, for he 
could have taken some short-cut, he went 
into the telephone, and after some diffi- 
culty and much waiting, a droll, sleepy 
voice answered from the other end of 
the line: 

“No; there’s been no mail stage up 
this way tonight,” came the careless re- 
ply. The other postmaster further stated 
that he guessed La Rue had broken down, 
as usual; or maybe he was in the ditch 
this time. But he wanted it to be known 
that he wasn’t going to stay awake and 
wait for him like he used to; that sort of 
thing belonged to the past. If the mail 
came, all right. He would get up and 
sort it. If it didn’t, he wasn’t going to 
lose any sleep over it. 

Deciding not to enlighten his irate 
friend, the guard thanked him and hung 
up the receiver. 

Realizing that time was very valuable, 
and knowing the uselessness of going 
again over the road at night in search of 
La Rue, he decided to notify the express 
company in the valley so that they might 
have searchers out up that way soon after 
daylight. 

This he accomplished with little trouble. 
He then racked his mind for the next 
move to make. Without any definite idea 
of going anywhere he set out again up the 
road. 

After going some distance he thought 
of a ranger’s cabin which was located on 
a hill a short distance from where he 
thought he heard the shot as he came 
over the road before. But in order to 
reach it on his motorcycle he would have 
to travel miles around as the road forked 
leading to it below the postoffice from 
which he had just come. 

After some deliberation he decided to 
walk across. He was taking a chance on 
there being someone there to serve as a 
companion. Yet in the summer months 
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this cabin was hardly ever entirely va- 
cant, for it was a central location, a sort 
of district headquarters at which there 
was usually one or more rangers stop- 
ping at all times. 

He reasoned that they might be able to 
enlighten him, give him some clue, or 
at any rate be ready to go with him in 
the morning to aid in the search. 

Secure:y locking his motorcycle, he left 
it behind a large pine tree near the road 
and started out to walk. After some 
maneuvering he finally struck the trail, 
which he knew led across the canyon 
to the cabin. 

He hadn’t gone far when he heard a 
rustling noise and the cracking of twigs 
in front of him. He stopped abruptly and 
listened. It could have been one of 
many things had not the noise been so 
strange and unusual It was a heavy 
step not unlike cattle or perhaps the 
ranger’s horses. Yet it moved with much 
more agility and swiftness than either 
of these. Whatever it was it seemed to 
be running pell-mell into the distance. 
In the darkness, human footsteps have 
no special sound. But the guard’s inner 
judgment seemed to tell him that was 
what he was hearing. 

But in ignorance of all that was trans- 
piring so near at hand, he went on to the 
cabin. When he got there he found it 
zocked, but could feel a notice pasted on 
the door. Striking a match he read it 
and found it to be a notice for all rangers 
to report to the Forest Supervisor on the 
following day. 

With his own pass-key he entered and 
was making preparations to spend the 
night there when he heard another key 
turning in the self-locking door. A mo- 
ment later both he and the stranger evi- 
dently received the surprise of their 
lives. 

“Well, Jim Smith,” the guard greeted. 
“I didn’t expect to see you here tonight. 
The last time I heard of you, you were 
in Klondike.” 

“I was,” the stranger replied briefly, 
“but tonight I’m here. Look here, Joe 
Taylor, you see this gun. That means 
you're to do as I say,” he said boldly. 

“And what do you say?” the guard 
asked, straightening up. 
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“To keep mum my identity here. No 
one knows I’m in this part of the country, 
and if you hadn’t of been where you had 
no business, here in this cabin tonight, 
you’d of been none the wiser either.” 

Joe Thayer, with folded arms, stared 
the stranger square in the face. He as- 
sumed a rather hypnotic attitude which 
compel:ed attention. 

“Jim Smith, I can almost guess what 
your mission here is tonight. I think I’ve 
caught you red-handed. You was always 
a worthless, good-for-nothing when you 
worked here as a fellow ranger. I don’t 
know what right I would have to defend 
you.” 

“Well, if you don’t,” Jim Smith hissed, 
“you'll never live to tell the tale, for 
I've killed one man already since sun- 
down for impertinence, and many a one 
in the last few years.” 

“This revolver game is one two can 
play very easily,” the guard replied. 
Though I lack your grim experience, I am 
an expert at it myself.” 

And when Joe Thayer left the cabin 
at day-break, Jim Smith was securely 
bound hand and foot to the post of the 
cumberous home-made wooden bedstead. 

It was some hours before La Rue came 
to his sense. When he did it was some 
minutes before he realized where he was. 
Then he began to grope through his 
dazed mind for the reason. He tried to 
rise but his strength failed him. The ex- 
press box was by his side. He reached 
out and found that the money was still 
there. It was too heavy to lift and it 
was only after much effort that he was 
able to get it out of the box. He put it 
down by his side and for the first time 
realized that he was lying in a pool of 
blood. 

Again he heard the ‘ow, trembling 
voice of fear—the fear of death. The 
dawn broke like a beacon light in the 
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East. In that dawn he seemed to see a 
symbol to guide him in the world to 
come. And gazing there through hazy 
eyes he felt the tides of oblivion surging 
o’er him. 

It was just as the sun was rising that 
the guard, having gone over for his mo- 
torcycle, proceeded along up the road. 
He came to the by-road and, noticing 
that a machine had recently gone up that 
way decided he would follow in that 
direction. 

He soon came upon the deserted auto 
stage and the contents scattered about. 
Around on the other side he stumbled 
onto La Rue. At first he passed him up 
as dead and began to search for the mute 
evidence which tod so plainly the story. 

Stooping down for a closer examination 
he found in La Rue still signs of life. 
He lost no time in rushing him down to 
the hospital, three miles down the road, 
which was owned and operated by the 
lumber company. 

La Rue’s recovery was doubtful at first. 
Then he began to improve, slowly, stead- 
ily, surely. 

A few days later Joe Thayer came to see 
him. It took La Rue some time to get 
through his muddled brain the truth of 
the story. 

“It’s no use,” La Rue at last remarked, 
“when you have that indefinable hunch so 
strong, like I did, that you're going to 
be held up, you can’t side-track it. You 
can’t get away from it. I suppose if 
you were wise you’d obey those prompt- 
ings and avoid disaster, such as nar- 
rowly befell me. A fellow never can tell, 
though, when it’s not his own imagina- 
tion running wild. How can he tell when 
he does sense the coming events ahead 
of him? Oh, well, such as that’ll come 
only once in a life-time, I guess.” 

The guard thought so, too, and a long 
silence fe:l between them. 

















The Army Cat 


By Thomas Marshall Spaulding 


Gn HE 700th Infantry landed yester- 
iT day. Seventeen of its members 
The regi- 


have won decorations. 
ment brought home five dogs.” 

An item something like this might be 
read in the morning paper on almost any 
day in the spring or summer of 1919. 
Always dogs; sometimes other livestock 
in addition, as lion cubs, bears, goats or 
cats, but not often. This is natural 
enough. No doubt the dog makes the 
better field soldier, but for garrison duty 
there is much to be said in favor of the 
cat. In the old army, before the war, the 
cat had his place, and he will surely 
come into his own again as the army 
settles down once more to a sedentary 
life. 

It was my fortune once to spend two 
years at a post which, [I am convinced, 
was the earthly paradise of cats. And 
I am proud to remember that it was 
Abraham Lincoln, my own Maltese tom- 
cat, who was the unquestioned leader of 
feline society there. This was Abra- 
ham’s second military station. At his 
first, where he originally came to live 
with me, he was only a small and fluffy 
kitten, and, although alreacy showing 
signs of future greatness, he could not 
yet aspire to supremacy. Unquestion- 
ably the most eminent cat at that time 
and place was one Jimmy, the property 
of a devoted captain of engineers, who 
might daily be observed descending to 
put his automobile engine in order, a 
bag of tools in one hand and Jimmy in 
the other. This captain’s absence from 
a tea party one afternoon was explained 
by his wife by the fact that he had taken 
Jimmy up to town to see the Christmas 
decorations in the shop windows. 

His first change of station, as I have 
said, brought Abraham to a terrestrial 
paradise. No census of cats was ever 





taken, but their name was legion. There 
was Billy, the burly tabby animal at the 
hospital, without question the leading 
citizen next to A. Lincoln himself. Then 
there was Thomas, whom Abraham 
nightly sought to destroy. Thomas had 
the advantage in weight, but he was get- 
ting on in years while Abraham had the 
dash and spirit of the young soldier; in 
short, his morale was superior. What 
caused the feud between them could 
never be surmised, unless it was that 
each was irritated by their resemblance; 
careless people often mistook one for the 
other. Yet Abraham was on the friend- 
liest terms with his other double — the 
commissary cat. 

Those I have mentioned were cats of 
distinct individuality and ownership. In 
and around the stable gathered a com- 
munity of plebeian cats, the pensioners 
of the “stable boss.” It was an inspir- 
ing sight—his return from his barrack 
mess-hall, basket of food in hand. At 
his whistle every door, window and chink 
in the stable poured forth cats. How 
many boarded there regularly I do not 
know, and probably the boss himself 
could have given only a rough estimate. 
I never counted more than thirteen as- 
sembled at any one time, but all author- 
ities agree that there must have been 
some absentees on that occasion. 

Blessed is the nation that has no his- 
tory. The history of this post, from the 
cat point of view, records only one event 
—the great licensing ordinance. Licenses 
had for years been required for all dogs. 
One day this edict was extended to in- 
clude cats. Not that cats were to be com- 
pelled to wear collars and muzzles—no, 
they were merely to be registered at the 
guardhouse, and their descriptions noted 
so that when a cat passed by the ser- 
geant of the guard could refer to the 
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book and determine whether or not the 
animal had a legalized existence. It 
was an anxious time for proprietors. The 
Hospital Corps detachment resolved ‘to 
take no chances, but got an identification 
tag for Billy at once, with name, organ- 
ization and company number stamped on 
it. Billy was not the only tabby on the 
post, and mistakes might happen. 

But the most perturbed man of all on 
the day the order was issued was the 
sergeant of the guard. He had received 
no detailed instructions and had to de- 
vise the registry system for himself. 
After long and anxious reflection he ruled 
a ledger in five columns, headed re- 
spectively, “Name,” “Owner,” “Breed,” 
“Color,” and “Weight,” and was ready 
for business. But now a difficulty arose. 
Owners were unable to state the breeds 
of their cats; did not know the names 
of any breeds of cats; in fact, were not 
aware that cats had any breeds. Here 
the sergeant, ever helpful, pointed to the 
first entry in the ledger, where Abraham 
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Lincoln’s description was set forth. The 
hint was sufficient. Every respectable 
cat on the post was recorded as of Mal- 
tese breed; color, yellow; tabby, black 
or spotted, as the case might be. 

So, almost ten per cent of the post 
cats were licensed, and thus authorized 
to continue to reside among us. The rest 
were outlaws. But in spite of conspic- 
uous activity on the part of the soldier 
charged with the enforcement of the law, 
the population did not visibly’ diminish. 
The mystery was cleared up when this 
man, in a burst of confidence, explained: 
“EF wouldn’t drown any cat; you know 
it’s bad luck; I just carry ’em down to- 
ward the dock and let ’em loose. It 
gives me a job catchin’ ’em again.” 

Years have passed since we left that 
post, and a great war has come and gone. 
Abraham has grown old and—no, he was 
gray to begin with. But I am sure, from 
the wistful look in his eye, that his mind 
sometimes goes back regretfully to those 
happy days in the Garden of Eden. 


The Bridge of Love 


By Belle Willey Gue 


The tender light that is in lovers’ eyes, 








The shadow of the palm tree on the lawn,. 
The misty fog that comes in majestically 
From mighty ocean’s dim and shrouded depths. 
To sweep across the helpless, shrinking land 
And blot the brightness of the shining sun; 
The grass that makes the meadows of the sea 
And covers with its long and silken strands 
The rocks that rest upon the ocean’s floor; 
The gentle moonlight on the breaking wave, 
Are all a part of our humanity; 

But that through which we see beyond the eyes 
And look into the soul that sheds the light, 
The faith that leads us past all blinding doubt 
And sets our feet upon a sure, safe road, 

The keen discernment that enables us 

To gaze through narrow meshes in the veil 
That hides infinity from those who creep 
With heavy tread along the lowly earth, 
These come from the divine to make us know 
Our world is bounded by a greater one, 
And that between’ the two there is a bridge 
That ev’ryone may cross—the bridge of love. 















Swift Justice 


By Lucian M. Lewis 


H, that river!” said Father Bagley, 
@ as we sat listening to the thunder 

of its swollen waters roaring down 
the valley, leaping and striking like a 
thing of life at high-water marks along 
the rip-rapped banks. 

The heavy rainstorm had subsided, giv- 
ing way to a night of stars, and the good 
Father and I sat in the moonlit patio. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “ I never 
see a river that it does not remind me of 
God’s eternal justice! For, like a river, 
His justice sometimes moves with appar- 
ent slowness and deliberation—but al- 
ways surely. Then, again, it may come 
with the roar and rush of a mountain tor- 
rent. I have seen this latter sort of jus- 
tice hurl itself on the heels of a man 
with incredible rapidity, with a swiftness 
so appalling that it literally swept the 
unsuspecting victim off his feet.” 

Father Bagley tilted back his big arm- 
chair and his splendid old face stood 
out in the moonlit shadows like a rare 
cameo. It was a face softened and sub- 
dued by witnessing the sorrow and suf- 
fering of more than a generation of hu- 
manity, yet one that could become as 
hard and unyielding as granite before 
flagrant sin or injustice. It was the face 
of a man whose soul had been tested by 
fire and had come out victorious. 

I knew by his vibrant tones that a story 
was forthcoming, so I tilted back my 
chair and waited. 

For a number of years Father Bagley 
and I had been next door neighbors. I 
had grown to love him for his universal 
charity, his simplicity and nobility of 
charaeter, and for his sweet, Christ-like 
life, given unselfishly in the cause of his 
Master. And in those years there had 
sprung up between us one of those rare, 
enduring friendships of old age and youth 
—a friendship cemented the stronger by 





the two score years that separated us. 

And so it was my good fortune to sit 
with him on moonlit evenings and listen 
to his tales of the past. For the good 
Father was at that ripe time of life when 
one inevitably looks longingly backward. 
Not that he did not look hopefully to- 
ward the future, but rather that the past 
was so rich with interesting experiences. 

“Yes,” he said presently, “God’s justice 
is sometimes swift and spectacular. One 
case especially I have in mind. 

“It takes me back more than a score 
of years ago to an old ranch house in the 
upper valley. The house was of adobe 
and of ancient Spanish structure — a 
crumbling memorial to the days of the 
old Dons and their beneficent dominion. 
It had an old-fashioned flower garden out- 
side the patio, and a graveled walk lined 
with pepper trees. 

“In the front room of that house two 
men sat over a table, apparently in the 
midst of a heated discussion. One of 
them was a large man, slightly past mid- 
dle age, and his loud tones and domi- 
neering manner showed him to be master 
of the situation. 

“‘Arabello,’ he barked at his com- 
panion, bringing a big fist down upon the 
table, ‘there’s no use arguing the matter. 
It was all settled last week. I thought 
you understood that.’ 

“The little old, dark-skinned man be- 
fore him winced and recoiled at those 
words. He was the picture of failure 
and misfortune, and over him sorrow 
brooded like a shadow. 

“But give us a little more time,’ he 
pleaded. ‘I took you up because I was 
in dire need of money.’ 

“The big man stood up and answered 
with decision: ‘I can’t possibly do it, Ar- 
abello. You've given your consent for a 
money consideration, and now, at the last 
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minute, you are trying to hedge and 
leave me with an empty matrimonial bag 
to hold. This is no time to thresh the 
thing over, with the priest expected at 
any minute.’ 

“ ‘But the girl,’ wheedled the old man. 
‘She—’ 

“‘*Never mind the girl!’ the other in- 
terrupted, striding across the room and 
wheeling back upon him. ‘I’ve put the 
entire matter up to her—-and she’s agreed 
to marry me. If she’s willing, you 
oughtn’t have any kick coming. Besides, 
Angela is not your daughter.’ 

“He gave an undue emphasis to those 
final words as though to convey the im- 
pression of some sinister discovery. The 
shaft evidently went home, for the old 
man’s jaw dropped and his shoulders 
sagged. 

“‘Oh, you see,’ the big man continued, 
watching the other intently, ‘I know all 
about Angela. I’m not making this mat- 
rimonial jump blindfolded. Her father 
was a scapegoat adventurer who faked a 
marriage with Angela’s mother, then 
skipped the country. But that makes no 
difference to me—I’m not marrying her 
ancestors.’ 

“The old man shook himself together 
with an effort. ‘Mr. Widner,’ he said 
timidly, hesitatingly, ‘you know, I sup- 
pose, about Angela and — er — young 
Serranno?’ 

“‘Serranno?’ Widner echoed with a 
cynical laugh. ‘Yes, I knew that there 
was some sort of a foolish love affair 
between them. But what does it amount 
to? Love is all right, I guess, in a way— 
but it won’t buy the baby a new pair of 
shoes. Why, that fellow is as poor as a 
kangaroo sagerat.’ 

“‘But—’ 

“*Now, Arabello,’ the big man again 
interrupted, ‘just think what this means 
to Angela! I’m not the sort to throw 
bouquets at myself, but I must say that 
there are any number of girls in this 
valley who’d jump at the chance to sit at 
the head of my table. A life estate in 
the Widner rancho is not to be laughed 
at by anyone, much less by a little coun- 
try girl like Angela!’ 

“He strode over to the window, 
snapped open his watch and looked out 
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up the road. ‘I wonder why that darned 
priest don’t come!’ he growled. 

“He whirled upon the old man: ‘Re- 
member, Arabello, you are not to make a 
scene before that priest. I’m to be 
spokesman of this party. Where’s An- 
gela, anyway?’ 

“The old man got up resignedly, opened 
an inner door and called in Spanish. 
Then a little old woman, with face 
wrinkled and brown as an autumn leaf, 
appeared on the threshold. With her 
was a girl. 

“The girl was young and of a Spanish 
beauty. She was all in white with a 
wreath of red rose blossoms in her hair. 
She walked with head up, her pretty red 
lips pressed tightly together. But when 
she looked at the man before her, all the 
light and joy and girlhood died in her 
face. 

“Why, Angela!’ Widner cried, step- 
ping forward and taking both her hands 
in his, ‘you never looked so pretty as you 
do at this minute.’ 

“He bowed low, kissing the girl’s hand 
as he did so. 

“She smiled faintly and made a little 
formal courtesy and looked quickly away, 
her great black eyes brimming with 
tears. 

“*Ah, the Father comes!’ whimpered 
the old woman. 

“Up the narrow, graveled walk, dark- 
ened by great spreading pepper trees on 
either side, walked a man clad in min- 
isterial dress. He was talking to a tall, 
raw-boned man who walked beside him. 

“The priest stepped upon the thresh- 
hold of the open door and greeted the 
little party, then turned to the tall man 
standing in the doorway: 

“*This is my good friend, the sheriff,’ 
he announced. ‘I have brought him along 
to witness the ceremony.’ 

“While Widner and Arabello shook 
hands with the sheriff, the priest walked 
over to the open window and stood look- 
ing out, his head bowed, his hands folded 
behind him. 

“It was an early April morning, bright 
with sun. The valley was pink and white 
with blossoms, and the soft air entered 
through the open door and windows laden 
with the sweet breath of budding trees. 














SWIFT JUSTICE 


The hillsides were golden with flaming 
wild poppies; while beyond -were blue- 
purpled- peaks of mountain ranges. And 
as the priest stood at the window look- 
ing far out up the valley and to the hills 
and mountains beyond, he seemed lost 
in ‘reverie, his eyes gazing into space as 
though fixed on some vision of the spirit. 

“For several minutes he stood thus, 
then turned to Widner, who was plainly 
growing impatient at the unusual delay. 

“Mr. Widner,’ he began, ‘I have come 
to this: house at your request to perform 
a marriage ceremony. But before we 
proceed, I have a few questions concern- 
ing yourself.’ 

“Widner looked up quickly, his keen 
eyes narrowing. 

“4Certainly,’ he replied, ‘go right ahead. 
But you must know that I have lived in 
this valley for two years and am owner 
of Widner Rancho. If you wish any fur- 
ther testimonials, I can refer you to my 
banker.’ 

“One could see from the man’s irrita- 
tion that he wished to discourage further 
questions. But the priest was imex- 
orable. 

“*You misunderstood me, Mr. Widner. 
I didn’t mean financial responsibility. 
I’m satisfied as to that. But you must 
know that there are some things that 
bank accounts and lands can’t buy—an 
unimpeachable character, for instance.’ 

“Widner was standing now. His face 
reddened and darkened, his fingers were 
gripped to the back of the chair. 

“‘Sir!’ he spoke—and his voice rasped 
—‘in deference to this girl, I asked you 
here to perform this marriage ceremony. 
But I didn’t bargain, as a preliminary, 
to be put through a public confessional. 
I deny the right of you or any man to sit 
in judgment on my character. If Angela 
and her people are willing, what business 
is it of yours, anyway?’ 

“The priest stood looking at the man 
before him, then took up the question: 

“*What business is it of mine? Listen: 
I have known this girl from babyhood. 
In fact, it was I who christened her. Just 
eighteen years ago this very month her 
mother brought her fo me in all the in- 
nocence and sweetness of childhood; and 
a few years later, when I stood beside the 
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deathbed of that broken-hearted mother, 
her last whispered words were a prayer 
that I look after her orphaned child. Is 
it not, then, my busines to know sonie- 
thing of the man’s character who asks 
Angela’s hand in marriage? Is not that 
my business, sir?’ 

“It was a tense moment. Save for Wid- 
ner’s heavy breathing and the droning 
of insects among the blossoms, there was 
scarcely a sound. The priest and Widner 
stood facing, the former cool and self- 
possessed, the other angry and threaten- 
ing. The sheriff leaned against the wall; 
while Arabello, his wife and Angela sat 
with bated breaths, vaguely sensing the 
imminence of something unforeseen. 

“The priest broke the silence. ‘As you 
all know, the law requires that I shall 
read the marriage certificate before per- 
forming the ceremony.’ 

“He turned to Widner: ‘Mr. Widner, 
will you kindly produce the marriage cer- 
tificate?’ 

“Widner’s clouded face brightened, and 
he reached into an inner pocket and 
pulled out the certificate bearing a not- 
ary’s seal that attested its validity. 

“ ‘Here it is, sir, all legal and regular,’ 
he said. 

“The priest took the proffered docu- 
ment, unfolded it and began to slowly 
read it as if in deliberation. 

“When he had finished he folded the 
paper and put it in his pocket. Then he 
turned to Widner. 

“Yes, Mr. Widner, it seems regular 
and legal, as you say. But I observe that 
you state in that certificate that you are 
single and have never been married. Is 
that statement correct?’ 

“For a full minute the man did not 
move, but stood studying the priest’s 
face like one who feels the presence of 
a danger that he cannot locate. , 

“*What do you mean?’ he said. 

“7 mean,’ replied the priest, ‘to ask 
you if that statement is true.’ 

“‘Certainly it is true,” Widner an- 
swered uneasily. “Why not?’ 

“*Widner,’ the priest cried—and his 
voice broke in like a pistol shot—‘did 
you ever live in Milldale, New Jersey?’ 

“The effect was startling. Widner fell 
back as if struck. His face whitened and 
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was sprayed with moisture, his knees 
seemed incapable of sustaining him. 

“*Milldale!’ he gasped—and the words 
seemed to sear his lips—‘Milldale!’ 

“But the man’s nerves were of steel 
and in a moment he had himself in hand. 
His big shoulders squared, his color re- 
turned, his fighting jaws tightened. He 
peered intently at the priest as though 
by sheer force of will he would read the 
other’s mind. 

“*No,’ he answered with decision. ‘I 
never heard of such a place. Why do 
you ask?’ 

“ ‘Never heard of it?’ the priest replied, 
his eyes on Widner. ‘Never heard of 
Milldale? Perhaps there is some mis- 
take. But you asked why I put that ques- 
tion. I'll tell you. A month or more ago, 
when I first observed that you were going 
with Angela, something prompted me to 
find out more about you. Perhaps my 
solicitude for my little friend’s welfare 
moved me to unusual caution. Just how 
I got my information is not material; 
however, if you insist, the sheriff will 
enlighten you.’ 

“He paused and looked steadily at 
Widner. 

“Again that strange, deathly pallor 
overspread the man’s face and a look of 
terror came into his eyes. All the fight 
and bravado seemed to have oozed out 
of him. 

“*We found,’ continued the priest in 
the same even voice, ‘that there lived a 
man in Milldale whose description tallied 
strangely with your own; that a little 
over two years ago he deserted a wife 
and babe and fled to parts unknown; and 
lastly, that the officers of the law were 
anxiously searching for that man to take 
him back on a charge of wife-desertion.’ 

“Again the priest paused and stood 
looking at Widner, then continued: 

“‘T might add that the sheriff wished 
to take you back a week ago, when we 
discovered your identity, but I interceded 
and had you brought before God’s judg- 
ment bar instead of man’s.’ 

“Widner sank into his chair and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. He looked 
like an animal on which the trap has 
closed. 

“*What proof have you?’ he demanded 
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at last in a hoarse voice. 

“*What proof?’ answered the priest. 
‘Why, sir, you stand self-convicted. But 
as I told you, if you insist, the sheriff 
stands ready to furnish ample proof.’ 

“He nodded to that officer. 

“*Yes, spoke up the sheriff, ‘we have 
the proof all right. Let us begin by call- 
ing you by your real name. Yes, Mr. 
John Winters, of Milldale, New Jersey, 
we've got the goods on you.’ 

“The accused man gasped, he seemed 
momentarily to lose the power of speech. 
Instinctively he held his hands over his 
face as though to ward off an impending 
blow. . 
“Angela, who, pale and trembling, had 
sat glued to her chair throughout the 
trying ordeal, now arose and took a step 
toward the cowering man. ‘Is it true?’ 
she asked, with a look of mingled pity 
and scorn. 

“The priest motioned the girl to her 
seat, and continued: 

“‘Mr. Winters (Ishall call you by your 
real name), I think that your main diffi- 
culty has been that you have lacked vis- 
ion—spiritual vision, I mean. In your 
rather successful life, you have failed to 
grasp the significance of the eternal law 
that an evil deed is like a boomerang, 
which, sooner or later, flies back and 
cracks the offender over the head. If 
you don’t believe that my statement is 
true, then ask the inmates of our penal 
institutions and see if they won’t agree 
with me.” 

“Then the priest’s voice suddenly be- 
came subdued, almost as if in prayer. 
‘But God has been merciful to us all to- 
day. He has saved you from the infam- 
ous crime of bigamy, and He has spared 
this girl and her people the shame and 
humiliation of becoming innocent parties 
thereto. As He has been merciful, even 
we, the sheriff and I, His humble serv- 
ants, will show you mercy. But there is 
this one stipulation: You must go back 
to that deserted wife and babe, throw 
yourself at your wife’s feet and when she 
has forgiven you, be true to her all the 
days of your life. You have broken to 
pieces a loving woman’s life. Go back 
and put those broken pieces together as 
best you can.’ 
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“The condemned man looked up, a ray 
of hope in his hunted eyes. 

“Mo you think she would take me 
back?’ he asked huskily. 

“Will she take you back?’ the priest 
answered quickly. ‘Yes,’ and he pulled 
from an inner pocket a letter, unfolded it 
and gave it to the man. 

“‘Read that, then ask God and that 
good woman to forgive you. Oh, what a 
wonderful thing is woman’s love!’ 

“While the accused man sat with bowed 
head reading the letter, again there was 
a deathly stillness in the room. The 
priest stood with folded arms, waiting, 
watching while a human soul was being 
brought to bay by the relentless hounds 
of an awakened conscience. 

“And then, in the clear April air, there 
floated through the open window from 
far down the valley the faint sound of 
the old Mission bells chimed by the hand 
of a passing tourist. As the last vague 
sound died away, Winters arose unstead- 
ily and took the priest’s hand. 

“ I—am—going—-back—to—my — wife,’ 
he said brokenly. 

“The priest laid a hand upon the man’s 
broad shoulder, and the look he gave him 
was one of pity and love: 

“My son,’ he said, ‘I knew you would 
go back. In fact, I was so sure of it that 


I wired your wife this very morning that 
you were coming. 
bless you!’ 


Now, go—and God 
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“When the last sound of the man’s 
retreating footsteps on the graveled walk 
was heard, the priest turned around with 
a smile. 

“‘Cheer up, Angela! this is no funeral. 
I came here to perform a marriage cere- 
mony, and I don’t propose to go away 
empty handed.’ 

“ ‘Sheriff!’ he called, stepping to the 
door, ‘where are you?’ 

“Immediately thereafter the sheriff, 
who had followed Winters from the room, 
stepped upon the threshold. There was 
a jingle of spurs as the graceful figure of 
a black-haired youth loomed in the door- 
way beside him. He wore a broad som- 
brero tilted a little to one side, a new 
suit of dark corduroy, with pantaloons 
tucked in high-heeled boots elaborately 
stitched. 

“At sight of this youth, Angela’s white 
face turned as red as the rose-wreath in 
her shining black hair. 

“*Madre de Dios!’ she gasped in won- 
der and joy, and flew straight to the arms 
that awaited her.” 

Father Bagley sat silent for a moment. 
The moon sailed out from behind a palm 
and its soft light shone full upon his face. 
His head dropped upon his breast, his 
eyes half closed, a smile was on his lips 
and his long white hair shone like a halo. 

I tiptoed softly out, leaving the good 
Father alone in the moonlight with his 
dreams. 











Land of Promise 


By Neville Colfax 


CHAPTER I. 


ROM his point of vantage, astride 
his wiry buckskin, “Red” Greggins 

grinned sarcastically and lit his 
newly rolled cigarette with a flourish. 

“I ain’t agoin’ to argue with yuh, 
stranger. Yuh can either take it or leave 
it. I’m just a tellin’ yuh for yore own 
good. If there’s anything the old man 
hates it’s a squatter. He’s done run 
about a dozen of ’em ragged already an’ 
he won’t make any exception of yuh. 
Take a tip from th’ wise and pull yore 
freight.” 

A twitch of the rein whirled the little 
buckskin like a top and set him tearing 
out across the flat, up the twisting trail 
of the bluff and over the skyline into the 
greasewood of the upper plateau. 

The squatter watched the progress of 
horse. and rider with moody eyes and 
knitted brow. He gazed for a long time 
at the spot where they disappeared. Then 
he turned and made his way down to 
the neatly-kept shanty nestling among 
the cottonwoods that bordered the noisy, 
boulder-filled creek. It was a beautiful 
spot, this quarter-section he determined 
to make his home. The total acreage 
was contained in a long, fairly narrow 
valley protected on the north, east and 
west by abrupt, age-scarred bluffs, and 
opening on the south into the rolling, 
fertile bottom-lands of the Little Mis- 
souri. Winging carelessly along the grassy 
valley, the creek, fed by the eternal 
springs of the upper plateau, gave a year- 
‘round supply of clear, cold water, and 
the drooping, whispering cottonwoods 
that thickly fringed its banks furnished 
firewood in plenty. Truly it seemed a 
bit of Eden, and John Merrill told him- 
self bitterly that it would be hard—hard 
—to give up. He took off his wide- 


brimmed sombrero and twirled it idly in 
his hand. The clear, crisp sunshine was 
warm on his head, and the wild, sweet 
winds of the open spaces fanned his sun- 
browned features. High above him at 
the edge of the bluffs a quail whistled 
clearly. He gulped suddenly, and with 
bowed head stepped through the cool, 
inviting doorway. 

Before the wide, deep fireplace with its 
row of carefully scoured pots was a huge 
bear rug, and from the middle of it a 
warm-eyed Airedale rose with patent 
pleasure to greet the man. John Merrill 
slouched down on a bench and fell to idly 
caressing the dog’s head. After a long 
silence he spoke. 

“Old pal, it’s come at last. The thing 
I've been hopin’ and prayin’ against for 
the last six months showed up today. 
They’re goin’ to run us out of this little 
home that’s been a heaven to us ever 
since we first saw it. All our workin’ 
and plannin’ and happiness is goin’ to 
be smashed and we’ll be turned out of 
what is our own by every right under 
the sun. And just because they’re fifty 
to one. They don’t fight fair, old pal.” - 

The dog whined softly and licked the 
man’s hand. 

Hanging from a wooden peg in the wall 
was a worn holster and cartridge belt. 
Protruding from the holster the black 
butt of a gun showed ominously. The 
man reached out and drew it onto his 
knee, where he turned it over and over 
noting its well oiled, worn surface. 

“Another old friend,” he muttered 
slowly, “an’ one that never failed or went 
back on me. Damn ’em, they ought to 
know better than to tempt me this way. 
I wonder if they’d push me this hard if 
they knew who I am. Lord, how I’d like 
to meander into their hangout and teach 
‘em some manners. But I can’t, pup—I 
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can’t. I promised mammy when I left 
I'd lay off the gun fightin’, an’ I couldn’t 
break a promise to our kind old mammy, 
could I, pup?” 

He returned the gun to the holster and 
stood up, stretching his arms and flex- 
ing his muscles. His jaw was set and 
his eyes bright with anticipation. 

“But we'll fight ‘em, pup—fight ‘em 
hard and square and straight an’ with 
nothing else but these two fists. I got 
the law and the right on my side and I'll 
win in spite of hell and high water.” 

With this satisfying conclusion arrived 
at, he began preparations for the evening 
meal; The sun was dropping low down 
to the western horizon, and before long 
the shadows would reach the cabin. The 
dog sat before the fire gravely contem- 
plating the mystery of the flames, his 
nose twitching the while at the delec- 
table odor of the frying venison. When 
the coffee pot began to simmer, Merrill 
sat down to his meal. He ate slowly, his 
brain busy with various plans by which 
be might avert the impending disaster. 
He saw clearly that diplomacy, if it 
might be used, would serve his case to 
a more satisfactory end than physical 
resistance of any kind. Also he was not 
in the least possessed with enough colos- 
sal egotism to imagine he would have 
any chance whatever against such supe- 
rior numbers should the issue come to 
one of force. And before he could de- 
cide on any action, it was necessary that 
he have a definite understanding with 
“Old Man Bartlett’ as to the course the 
latter intended to pursue if opposed in 
his acclaimed plan of ‘running the squat- 
ter ragged.’ Merrill determined to ride 
over that evening to the headquarters of 
the Bartlett ranch and have a talk with 
the owner. It was the only course left 
open to him. 

A half hour later he rode away from 
the cabin and took the trail up the bluffs 
into the maze of greasewood beyond. 
The trail would have been indistinct to 
an Unpracticed eye, but Merrill was 
plains-born and raised, and he followed 
it without difficulty. His horse swung 
away the shuffling half-trot, half-canter 
peculiar to the horse of the range, which 
is tiring on neither horse or rider, yet 
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eats up the miles in a most surprising 
manner. Far out to the west the sky 
was rioting in the flaming color of the 
sunset and all the country around him 
was filmed with a faint bluish haze, the 
witching forerunner of the coming dark- 
ness. Merrill rode in a comfortable 
slouch, the tip of his cigarette glowing 
in the twilight. Three miles were thus 
traversed, the only sounds being those 
of the horse and the soft squeak of the 
saddle leather. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by the clamor of a coyote on a 
near-by ridge. Merrill caught sight of 
the slinking form against the skyline 
and pulled his horse back on its haunches. 
Jerking his rifle from its scabbard under 
his thigh, he slid to the ground, judgea 
his sights as best he could in the fading 
light, and pulled. The report sounded 
flat and sharp and the coyote disap- 
peared. Merrill led his horse up to the 
spot where his quarry vanished. He 
found the animal there in a heap, the 
last spark of life just leaving its twitch- 
ing body. ; 

“Pretty lucky, Monty,” he told his horse, 
“but it’s one more rug for the shanty— 
maybe.” 

He fastened the limp animal behind 
the saddle and was just about to mount 
again when his eye caught a flicker of 
white in a little shrub beside him. Curi- 
ously he picked it up then swore in soft 
amaze. It was a woman’s handkerchief 
—a dainty square of sheerest linen. As 
he held it up for closer observation in 
the velvety dusk he caught but the faint- 
est breath of perfume. It reminded him 
of the old rose garden he had known in 
the far-off days of his childhood. 

“Don’t it beat all hell, Monty? 
uh though to find this out here?” 

He sniffed it again, then, moved by a 
sudden impulse, folded it very carefully 
and deposited it in the breast-pocket of 
his shirt. 

As he mounted he grinned a bit apolo- 
getically. 

“Guess we never get too old to be fool- 
ish, Monty horse, but that perfume kinda 
reminds me of the fairy princess I used 
to dream of when I was a kid.” His 
voice was wistful when he finished. 

He rode off in silence, living over the 
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years with thoughts such as he had 
known little of for months back. Sunk 
in this reverie, the remaining distance 
of his destination was covered swiftly 
and without further incident. On a rise 
above the Bartlett ranch he drew rein. 
The windows of the ranch house and 
those of the riders’ bunkhouse showed 
in oblongs of cheery light. Someone, a 
Mexican vacquero probably, was strum- 
ming gently on a guitar and singing in 
soft, mellow notes a native love song. 
From the big corral a horse neighed 
lustily. Monty answered before Mer- 
rill could stop him. The singing ceased 
rather suddenly in the middle of a line. 
Merrill heard thé murmur of voices. He 
urged Monty off the ridge and rode 
straight towards the lights of the ranch 
house. 

As he drew up in front of the long, 
deep veranda, two figures detached them- 
selves from the surrounding darkness 
and sauntered carelessly up to him. As 
they crossed the path of light from the 
open door, Merrill recognized one as the 
red-headed rider who had given him the 
warning that afternoon. 

The squatter lost no time on prelim- 
inaries but came straight to the point. 

“Is ‘Old Man Bartlett’ in?” 

Greggins swore sharply. 

“Damned if it ain’t the squatter. Yuh 
ain’t goin’ to try and get around the ‘old 
man,’ are yuh? Yore wastin’ yore breath 
if yuh do He ain’t got time to fool with 
no squatter. ’Sides he’s kinda grumpy 
tonight an’ might’—’ 

Merrill slid off his horse. 

“I asked to see ‘Old Man Bartlett,’” he 
interrupted quietly. “Where is he?” 

“Right here.” The voice was heavy 
and resonant and came from a dark cor- 
ner of the veranda. 

The squatter made his way past sev- 
eral lounging-chairs to where a huge, 
black bulk lounged indolently in a can- 
vas hammock. 

The face of the man was indistinct, 
but Merrill could sense an atmosphere 
of force and power about him. 

“Have a chair,” rumbled the big voice. 
Merrill drew one up and seated himself. 

“Smoke?” 

The squatter accepted the proffered 
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cigar with a word of thanks. A great 
hope was beginning to mount. He felt 
sure he was going to succeed in his plea. 
There was no doubt any longer in his 
mind as to the big-heartedness and fair- 
ness of this man before him. Which goes 
to prove that John Merrill’s judgment of 
human nature was not infallible. 

Big Tom Bartlett was big-hearted — 
along certain lines. No man ever wanted 
for food and a bed around the Crooked L 
ranch. The wages he paid his riders 
were the highest in the country and the 
accommodations for them kept pace 
with the wages. He had been known to 
slaughter more than one head of cattle 
during the long, cold winters to simplify 
the food question of some wandering 
band of Indians. In fact, his pocket was 
always open to the needy. But Tom 
Bartlett had fought for every yard of 
range he controlled. His father and two 
elder brothers had died in the earlier 
range wars and paid with their blood 
for the grazing land now claimed by the 
Crooked L. For that one reason a squat- 
ter was to Tom Bartlett as a red rag to 
a bull. He treated them all alike and 
without the least partiality. A warning 
to move was given first. If not com- 
plied with, the resisting squatter would 
be confronted one fine morning by a 
lusty and very business-like bunch of 
cowpunchers who calmly loaded the 
squatter and all his household effects, 
living and otherwise, into the huge round- 
up wagon and remove the entire outfit to 
the nearest railroad station. Here he 
was left with the polite suggestion that 
he keep on traveling. 

But to all this Merrill was blissfully 
ignorant, and with his cigar burning 
evenly and his feet cocked up on the 
veranda rail, he drew a deep breath and 
began. 

“Mr. Bartlett, I was informed this 
afternoon by one of your riders that if 
I didn’t leave my quarter-section on my 
own accord I'd be thrown off forcibly, 
and this ‘thrown off’ proposition would 


be under your direct supervision. Is that 
straight?” 
“Exactly right, stranger. TEither you 


move off or get thrown off. It’s six-to-one 
and half-a-dozen to the other. The choice 
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is strietly up to you. You can suit your- 
self.” 

“Even though’ you know that the law 
and right is on my side?” 

“Law be damned,” suddenly exploded 
the big man. “Law—law—lI’'m tired of 
hearing the word. That’s the same stall 
every one of you fellows put up. Let me 
tell you something, friend. Out here on 
the range, law don’t amount to a plugged 
nickel. Tell me this. Was it law that 
drove the Indians off these ranges? Was 
it law that fought year in and year out 
against every conceivable kind of an ob- 
stacle to get these herds of cattle to- 
gether that are now the basis of food 
for hundreds and thousands of people? 
No, it wasn’t law, except, perhaps, the 
law of the guns—guns wielded by men 
like myself—some of them who died in 
the fighting. But we won out, and’ what 
we won—we keep!” 

Merrill had been a cowman himself in 
the Panhandle and acknowledged the 
truth of the older man’s words. But he 
felt his own need of the homestead was 
more than equal to that of Bartlett’s and 
he determined on a fuller explanation of 
his own claims. 

“Tf understand your point of view bet- 
ter than you may imagine, Mr. Bartlett,” 
said Merrill refiectively. “Perhaps you'll 
understand mine if you'll let me explain 
a bit.” 

“Humph,” grunted Bartlett. “Fire away. 


I'm warning you it will be wasted 
breath.” 

“Perhaps,” nodded the squatter pa- 
tiently. “We'll see.” 


Merrill sat quietly for a time collect- 
ing his thoughts and framing them for 
utterance in a manner most calculated 
to create an impression. Somehow he 
was not as sure of himself as he had 
been immediately after the first gener- 
ous greeting he received. In truth, he 
felt somewhat puzzled. The man in the 
hammock seemed an enigma—so gener- 
ous in some ways, so hostile in others. 
Merrill ran his hand slowly through his 
hair. The night air was soft and cool 
and full of the incense of the wide 
spaces. The stars were white and leap- 
ing and low-hung. In the door of the 
bunkhouse the Mexican was crooning 
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again over his guitar. Unconsciously he 
lowered his voice as he began to plead 
his case. 

“When I left my old mammy, about 
four months ago, down in Brazos county 
in the Panhandle, the doctor told me that 
another year of Texas climate would put 
her in her grave. If I got her up into 
Wyoming or Montana she’d be well again 
in no time. She’s been a mighty good 
mammy to me, an’ I’m tryin’ to be a 
good son to her. When I was younger 
I reckon I was pretty wild at times an’ 
put a good many gray hairs in her head. 
But I’ve changed now an’ I’m makin’ it 
up. I’m all she has left, an’ I'd be a hell 
of a man if I failed her in this pinch. 
So I came up here an’ squatted on that 
section along McCloud creek. I've got 
the house all ready for her, and she’s 
due about the middle of next month. I'd 
like powerful well, Mr. Bartlett, to have 
it waitin’ when she gets here.” Merrill 
drew a big breath as he finished. 

The big man in the hammock was 
silent. Merril! could see the point of 
his cigar moving about in the dark as 
he chewed on it refiectively. He cleared 
his voice noisily before he answered. 

“I'm sorry, stranger,” he said almost 
gently, “but you can’t stay on this place 
as a squatter. If you did, others would 
come and I couldn’t in justice let you 
stay without keeping the rest. I'm sorry 
about your mother, and have an idea of 
how you feel. But I have my daughter 
and myself to look after, and if I ever 
let the squatters start coming, I'm done 
for.” 

Merrill stood stifiy. It was well for 
Bartlett that he could not see the bitter 
hardness that crept into the squatter’s 
face. The latter stalked slowly to the 
stair before he spoke. Then he turned. 

“Ever hear of ‘Curley’ Merrill in these 
parts, Bartlett?” he demanded tersely. 

His query startled the big man to the 
extent that he stumbled rather awk- 
wardly to his feet. 

“‘*Curley’ Merrill, the gunfighter? I’ve 
heard of him several times. Why?” 

“Nothin,’ jerked out the squatter; “only 
I'm him.” 

With that he swung astride his horse 
and loped swiftly away into the darkness. 








CHAPTER Il, 


The first light of dawn broke in a 
gray blanket over John Merrill’s cabin, 
for the misty fog wraiths of the night, 
spawned of the stretches of the Little 
Missouri, had crept up the valley of Mc- 
Cloud creek and hung in feathery, drip- 
ping silence among the drowsing cot- 
tonwoods. A fox squirrel dropped with a 
soft, furry thump upon one corner uf 
the cabin roof, then, intoxicated with the 
joy of perfect life and the beckoning vis- 
tas of a new-born day, dashed madly 
along. the ridgepole and flung himself 
recklessly through a ten-foot leap to 
another drooping branch. 

The muffled scamper of tiny feet woke 
the squatter and set the dog sniffing at 
the doorsill. Merrill stirred uneasily and 
sat up. He glanced through the open 
window at the gray, moist silence with- 
out and began to dress. A thorough dous- 
ing in the cold waters of the creek 
cleared the sleep from his brain and put 
him in accord with the world. He began 
to whistle softly through his teeth. When 
fully dressed he reached out for the 
heavy belt and gun hanging close to his 
bunk. He hung it loosely about his 
waist and by means of a strip of buck- 
skin fastened the holster firmly to his 
thigh. . He flipped the gun dexteriously 
from the hoslter once or twice and was 
satisfied. — 

Over his second cup of coffee he caught 
the first echoes of a galloping horse. 
The hoof beats grew rapidly and the 
squatter reached the door in time to see 
the horse jerked back on his haunches 
and a figure slid to the ground. It was 
‘Red’ Greggins, foreman of the Crooked 
L. The horse was flecked with the sweat 
of hard riding. The rider advanced with 
quick, nervous steps. Merrill leaned 
carelessly in the doorway. 

_ “Why all the hurry this mornin’. pard- 
ner?” he drawled indolently. 

Greggins never answered until he was 
looking straight into the squatter’s eyes. 

“Plenty uh reason,” he gritted grimly. 
“Yuh seen anythin’ uh the old man’s 
daughter since yesterday mornin’?” 

Merrill's direct, steel gray glance never 
wayered, He shook his head slowly. 
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“No. Why?” 
“’Cause she left the ranch about 10 
o’clock yesterday an’ ain’t been seen 


since, an’ her hoss ain’t showed up, 
either.” 
“I see. No accident then.” 


“Nope, not uh chance. She's range 
bred—she knows hosses. Somebody’s 
run off with her, sure’n blazes,” 

The squatter smiled slightly. 

“You think I done it?” he questioned. 

Greggins was caught off his guard. 
His eyes fell in a moment of confusion. 
He shook his head rather sheepishly as 
he looked up. 

“Nope, not exactly, but the old man’s 
darn near bughouse an’ he’s not over- 
lookin’ any bets, He’s got every rider 
on th’ ranch combin’ th’ range for a 
trace of her.” 

“Well, if you do, I can set your mind 
at rest on that score,” said Merrill. “T 
never had the honor of seein’ the young 
lady. Fact is, I never knew he had a 
daughter ’till he told me so last night. 
I’m sure sorry if any harm’s been done 
her.” 

“I dunno.” Greggins’ face was very 
sober. “It looks bad for sure. She 
wouldn’t stay away like this if some- 
body wasn’t holdin’ her. She never done 
it before,” 

“Anybody roamin’ this range that might 
pull a trick like that?” queried the squat- 
ter thoughtfully. 

Greggins nodded. 

“That’s what I’m afeared uh. About 
three weeks ago th’ old man fired one 
uh his men—some kind of uh dago breed 
—'cause he didn’t like th’ way th’ spig 
acted towards Jean. He had a nasty way 
uh watchin’ her an’ it got th’ old man 
sore. Th’ spig did a heap uh ravin’ in 
some crazy lingo when he got his walkin’ 
papers—somethin’ about gettin’ even, I 
thought it was funny then, but I’m kinda 
scared now. It looks bad.” 

Merrill nodded his sympathy. 

“Tll keep my eyes open, pardner. If 
I run across. anythin’ I’ll let you know.” 

“That’s white uh yuh, stranger,” ack- 
nowledged -Greggins as he caught the 
bridle rein of his horse and swung 
astride.. “If yuh do anythin’ that’s much 


help.to the old man he might—mind, now, 














I'm just ‘a-sayin’ might—talk business 
with yuh. It’ pay yuh to keep on th’ 
lookout anyway.” 

Again the buckskin raced away across 
the flat and up the bluff into the grease- 
wood, and again the squatter watched his 
progress with knitted brow. But his 
thoughts were of a different nature this 
time. They were of a dainty bit of lace 
and linen he had picked up the night be- 
fore far out in the sagebrush wastes. 
He drew it from his shirt pocket and ex- 
amined it with new interest in the light 
of day. Once more, as he unfolded it, a 
faint perfume kissed his nostrils with 
sweetness. He handled it very gently. 
Suddenly with a sharp exclamation he 
bent closer. In one carner, traced in 
tiny black letters, were the initials 
%, &. 

At once his eyes glowed with the light 
of inspiration. He turned with quick 
decision and called cheerfully to his dog. 

“Come on, pup; let’s get started; 
there’s a good job ahead of us.” 

He saddled his horse and brought him 
to the door. A blanket was rolled inside 
a slicker and tied behind his saddle. At 
the horn he tied a little food and his 
canteen. His last act before leaving 
was to fill his belt with fat, yellow cart- 
ridges. Then he mounted and cantered 
off to the fdot of the bluffs. At the edge 
of the greasewood he headed his- horse 
straight to the spot where he had killed 
the coyote the night before and inci- 
dentally found the handkherchief with 
its: bewitching perfume and the initials 
"S; i. 3.” 

“J, L. B—Jean Bartlett,” muttered 
Merrill thoughtfully, “I wonder what 
her middle name is.” The name had a 
pleasing sound to him and he said it 
over several times to himself. Then he 
smiled a little ruefully. 

“Monty, old horse, let’s ramble along. 
Somewhere out in this country there’s 
a little lady that may be needin’ us bad, 
so shuffle along, old hardshell—shuffle 
along.” 

A twitch at the reins lifted the horse 
into a long, gliding gallop, and the medi- 
tating look on Merrill's face faded to one 
of grim determination. 

When Merrill reached his destination 
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he had no need to dismount. The trail 
lay plain before him, Two horses had 
passed—running. They were traveling 
due south—toward the open valley of 
the Little Missouri. The squatter rode 
with his eyes to the ground, steering his 
horse to left or right as required by a 
pressure of either knee. The trail wound 
in and out through sage brush clunips 
and jagged lava outcroppings. Now and 
then it would dip into a little arroyo 
or gulch, but the main trend never left 
the crest of the plateau. Finally the 
brush began to thin out, and quite sud- 
denly Merrill found the plateau dropping 
down in long shale slides to the valley 
of the Little Missouri. 

When he reached the main floor of 
the valley and found the trail leading 
over the rolling prairie towards the 
river’s edge, some of the wrinkles of 
trouble left his forehead. 

“Just as I hoped, Monty horse,” he 
confided, “He must of traveled all night. 
He wouldn’t try to cross this open coun- 
try in the day time ‘cause somebody 
would sure see him with the girl and in- 
vestigate. He must of laid up in some 
gulch on the plateau and started travelin’ 
right after dark. Bet we didn’t miss him 
more than a few minutes last night. We 
won’t miss him this time, though, old- 
timer. He’s got a pretty good start, but 
he can’t travel as fast as we can. The 
girl will hold him back all she can.” 

At the edge of the river the trail turned 
to the west and followed the course of 
the river. 

“Lookin’ for a ford,” muttered Mer- 
rill. “Hope he chooses a good one or it'll 
be all off with both of them.” 

For ten miles he rode with the roily 
brown water glittering beside him. Then 
abruptly, beyond a group of cottonwoods, 
it dipped to the water’s edge and dis- 
appeared. The squatter reined in and 
eyed the mocking waters anxiously. 
Then he nodded grimly. 

“He knows his business. 
alright.” 

A touch of the spur sent Monty into 
the water, which almost came to the 
stirrups. Very carefully; with a caution 
bred of long experience; hé felt his way 
@long, placing each hoof firmly and 


It’s a ford, 
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snatching little sips as he progressed, 
In a few moments he was safely over and 
out on the trail that left the river bank 
immediately and headed for the far- 
away blue outlines of some distant 
buttes. 

“Good old chap,” muttered his rider, 
patting his neck affectionately. 

Merrill rode steadily until the sun was 
straight overhead. Then he halted and 
unsaddled in a hollow where the bunch 
grass grew rank. 

“Go to it, Monty horse. You got an 
hour to fill up on grass before we travel 
again.” 

Monty understood for he only wasted 
time enough to indulge in a good roll be- 
fore setting busily to work on the lux- 
urious feed. Merrill lounged beside his 
saddle, chewing a piece of jerky. Later 
he smoked and spent twenty minutes flat 
on his back watching bits of fleecy clouds 
float lazily by. But he was impatient 
for the trail and with difficulty restrained 
from starting before the hour was up. 
Finally he rose and whistled. Monty, 
from the opposite side of the hollow, 
lifted his head and whickered in reply. 
Another whistle brought him swiftly to 
his master, where he held his head con- 
veniently low for the bridle. 

As Merrill swung into the saddle again 
he marked the position of the sun with 
anxious eyes. Then he measured the dis- 
tance to the buttes and mentally com- 
puted his chances of reaching them be- 
fore nightfall. 

“By hard ridin’ we'll just about make 
it,” he muttered. Then he leaned over 
until his mouth was close to the horse’s 
ear. 

“We got to make those buttes‘ before 
night, Monty—it’ll mean hard traveling, 
old-timer. Do we make it?” 

The horse turned his head and muzzled 
his nose against his rider’s boot. He was 
willing. 

Monty ran easily, head held low and far 
to the front. Merrill could feel the deep, 
regular breathing of his mount and the 
swelling, gliding muscles that writhed 
like -snakes beneath the glossy, black 
skin. Mile after mile drifted backward 
under the magic of the pounding hoofs. 
As. the sun dropped down to the horizon 
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and the buttes loomed closer and closer 
with never slackening on the part of the 
horse, Merrill thrilled with pride. 

“If we're in time, boy, it’s you that’s 
done it,” he told the horse as he pulled 
him down to a halt w.iere the first little 
foothill hovered under the protection of 
knarled, gray buttes. Merrill swung to 
the ground and dropped on one knee to 
examine the trail more closely. Behind 
him the horse stood, his black satiny 
coat streaked with foam, his legs spread 
wide to give his tortured lungs more 
room. Merrill stood up and cradled the 
big black head in his arms. 

“Monty horse—we're in time,” he 
gulped. “The track ain’t more than an 
hour old. We'll get ’em before dark. 
An’ you done it, you big fire-eater.” 

Up the hill they went, the man bend- 
ing low over the crushed grass stems 
that marked the trail he followed. Be- 
hind him came the horse, breathing 
easier now and stepping deftly as a cat. 
The trail led them through a narrow gap 
and around a sharp corner of butte. 
Quite suddenly, as they turned the cor- 
ner, they came upon the objects of their 
pursuit. But under what circumstances! 
Out across a wide flat the girl was run- 
ning, her hair in wild disorder over her 
shoulders and her clothing ripped half 
from her back. Close behind her, his 
hand . just reaching for her half-bare 
shoulder, leaped the man. His hand 
closed upon her and jerked her back- 
ward. Only once she screamed—wildly, 
despairingly. 

It galvanized Merrill into action. One 
leap put him in the saddle. He leaned 
far up over the horse’s back. 

“Just once more, Monty horse,” . he 
pleaded. “Run, boy—for God’s sake— 
run!” 

Monty heard and understood. Like a 
great, black thunderbolt he swept out 
across that last quarter mile. Merrill 
rode as a part of his horse and he 
counted the yards as he flashed. down 
on the last stretch of his rescue. 

The girl’s assailant..heard the tattoo 
of hoofs:and looked around. For a few 
precious seconds he seemed dazed and 
at a loss of what to do, then he ran for 
@ scrubby: pinion, under which was piled 














a heap of camping equipment. A rifle 
butt protruded from the pile. Merrill 
knew it was a rate for the gun. He had 
two hundred yards to go—the other but 
fifty. He drew his own gun and leaned 
lower over Monty’s neck. The black 
mane whipped into his face and he 
thrilled at the magnificent speed of his 
horse. The girl, half sitting and with 
wide, fear-clouded eyes, watched them 
flash by, a lean, hard-eyed man astride a 
huge, black horse streaked with foam 
and froth and tearing like a mad thing. 

The running man looked back, then 
spurted with all his strength to cover 
the last ten yards. He jerked the gun 
to him and whirled, bringing it to his 
shoulder with the same movement. Then 
Merrill began to shoot. He saw his 
quarry stagger at his first shot and the 
rifle slip from his hand, but he remained 
on his feet, swaying, while the squatter 
emptied his gun. The last shot was fired 
as close as twenty yards, and Merrill 
almost saw it go home. The dark, evil 
face before him suddenly sagged into a 
look of stupid wonderment. Too late 
Merrill tried to pull Monty aside, but the 
horse was not to be denied. He crashed 
into the slowly toppling form, hauling it 
to the ground and crushing it sickenly 
with his thudding hoofs. The trail of 
vengeance had ended. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Crooked L ranch was shrouded in 
an atmosphere of desolation. Everyone 
moved and spoke in an attitude of sol- 
emnity and hushed reverence lest they 
disturb the big, broken-hearted man who 
sat huddled upon the veranda. For 
hours he had remained in the same posi- 
tion, —leonine head sunk upon his chest 
—his big, work-hardened hands folded 
and listless. After hours of hoping 
against hope he accepted the apparent 
inevitable. His riders had combed the 
range from end to end and returned 
empty-handed, only to be sent forth again 
and again on their fruitless search by 
the frantic father. Now, after an ab- 
sence of two days and nights, Big Tom 
Bartlett shrunk down into his chair and 
gave his daughter up forlost. The others 
about the ranch had given up long ago. 
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It was with a crushed, deadened spirit 
that Bartlett accepted a final realization 
of his loss. And the Crooked L mourned 
with the father. 


Merrill stopped just below the crest of 
the ridge and turned in his saddle to 
face the girl. 

“As you know, Miss Bartlett,” he said 
soberly, “the ranch lies just over this 
ridge. I'll leave you to make the rest of 
the way alone.” 

He lifted his hat and wheeled Monty 
off the path, waiting for her to pass. 
But she did not move. Instead she 
looked at him rather queerly and spoke 
with great determination. 

“I’m not going to that house, Mr. Mer- 
rill, unless you go with me. I can’t un- 
derstand why you should have such a 
silly idea of wishing to leave unseen 
after all you have done for me. My 
father will be the most grateful man in 
the world, and will never be able. to 
thank you enough. And he won't rest 
until he has seen you personally and 
shaken hands with you.” 

Her directness confused Merrill. 

“But I don’t want any thanks. I only 
done what any other man would have 
done. And besides, Monty should get the 
credit, not me.” 

His excuse was very lame and he knew 
it. A flood of red crept over his tanned 
face. 

“That does not make our debt of grat- 
itude any the less to you. What any 
other man might have done is nothing. 
The fact remains that you did it and that 
is what matters to myself and my father. 
You must come with me.” She leaned 
over and laid her hand on his sleeve. 
“Please, Mr. Merrill,” there was a little 
catch in her voice. “Don’t keep me from 
my daddy any longer.” 

Merrill saw the glint of tears in her 
frank gray eyes and mentally cursed 
himself savagely as a fool and a brute. 
He answered her by taking the trail and 
leading the way over the ridge to the 
house of desolation below. 

The sound of hoofs penetrated dimly 
through the sorrow that blanketed the 
senses of Big Tom Sartlett. He lifted 
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a face that had grown old in a night. 

A lithe, auburn-haired figure stood before 

his unbelieving eyes. She was smiling 

through a flood of unshed tears 

“Daddy,” she whispered, and crept into 
his sheltering outstretched arms. 

Merrill observed the meeting from the 
step and felt that he was intruding, so 
he slipped quietly away to the bunk- 
house,- where he borrowed the makings 
from -an open-mouthed Mexican and set- 
tled down on a rickety chair for a smoke. 
They found him there a little later. 

For a moment Bartlett said nothing, 
but his big paw crushed Merrill’s hand 
like a vise. Straight into each others 
eyes they looked—two strong men, 
searching the windows of the mind and 
soul for the hall-mark therein. And they 
saw and. were satisfied. 

“Anything I have is yours,” said Bart- 
lett simply. “I'll be proud to have you 


for a neighbor, my boy. You've picked 
the best spot on my range for a home— 
but it’s 
want it.” 


yours, and more, too, if you 
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Merrill shook his head smilingly. 

“I have plenty, Mr. Bartlett. Hnough 
to make my mammy _ well and happy. 
That little valley on the McCloud will 
make an ideal little home for us. And 
now I reckon I'll be gettin’ along. I left 
my pup to take care of the shanty while 
I was away. He must be pretty hungry 
by this time.” 

He whistled for Monty and swung into 
the saddle. Father and daughter stood 
side by side watching him. A great 
gratitude was in their faces. Swiftly the 
girl slipped up to the horse’s head. She 


put her cheek against his velvety 
muzzle. 
“Big, wonderful Monty, you brought 


your master to me before, will you bring 
him again?” 

The horse whickered gently and rubbed. 
his nose against her shoulder. 

Her eyes were luminous as she lifted 
them bravely to Merrill’s gaze. 

“Monty is willing; are you?” 


(The End) 


Flowers of Death 


By May Thomas AMilain 


Flowers of death, you cover my love 
With pillow of violets at her head, 
And blanket of roses over her spread. 
Does she know, in her dark, of you above, 
And rejoice in your beauty, though she be dead? 


Radiant lilies within her hand, 
The cold of the grave with her you share— 

Will she carry you into a brighter land? 

Will she 'wake, and smile, and understand 


That I who loved her placed you there? 

















The Last of the Old-Timers 


By Hazel F. Walsh 


FEW months ago, a man who was 
a very close friend to my grand- 
father in the early days in San 
Francisco, and who has been living for 

the past forty-one years in Guatemala, re- 

turned to San Francisco. 

To me, he seemed to have walked 
straight out of our old family photograph 
album. He is very tall and very thin, 
bony in fact, and has a very large Adam’s 
apple. His hair is pure white, and thick, 
with no intimation of a bald spot, and he 
wears a white mustache, and a white 
goatee. His small, deep-set, but very 
bright brown eyes, and his large nose 
with a hump on it, give him the appear- 
ance of an eagle. He was originally a 
Southerner, and forty-one years of speak- 
ing the Spanish language have given him 
a remarkable accent. 

I happened to be the only member of 
my family in San Francisco at the time, 
and the duties of hospitality fell to me. 

We started out at eight o’clock in the 
morning, “to see the old town,” as he put 
it. He-wanted first to go to Rincon Hill. 
He said Rincon Hill was the first district 
he had known when he came to San Fran- 
cisco a young fellow, and that he is like 
an old jack-rabbit of the foothills; drive 
him out in the morning, but he is sure to 
to come back to his old haunts in the 
evening. 

I do not know, myself, what Rincon 
Hill used to be, but now it certainly is not 
an inspiring neighborhood. It is the least 
reclaimed of any of the burned sections 
of the city. Portions of stone stairways 
lead to nothing. Remains of brick chim- 
neys.stick up in empty lots. Here and 
there a queer-shaped, black, leafless tree 
tells where once upon a time there was 
a garden. What few houses have been 
built are wooden flats of the cheapest 
kind. 
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“So this is Rincon Hill!” my friend 

kept repeating to himself; “so this is Rin- 
con Hill!” 
’ “Well, well!” he said, finally, turning 
to me; “the day of Rincon Hill was past 
before I left San Francisco, but who 
would have thought that it ever would 
come to this!” 

From Rincon Hill, we walked along 
Brannan Street. My friend wanted to 
go to Saint Rose’s Church. He told me 
that he was married in Saint Rose’s 
Church, and two years later his wife was 
buried from it. When he asked me if the 
church had been rebuilt since the fire, I 
took a chance and said, yes. I was 
ashamed to admit that I did not know. At 
Third Street, I caught a glimpse of two 
brick spires, and breathed with relief. 

“So they have a brick church now!” 
said my friend. “Yes, I recollect now, 
they were talking of building a brick 
church about the time I left.” 

The church has been rebuilt with the 
bricks which went through the fire, and 
to me it had a bruised and scarred ap- 
pearance; but my friend did not seem to 
notice. We sat in the church for about 
half an hour. It seemed to me to be 
rather barren. The roof is very high. Only 
half the floor space is taken up with 
pews, the back portion being absolutely 
bare. A few of the windows are stained 
glass, but by far the greater number are 
plain glass. 

On leaving the church, my friend 
stopped in the vestibule and read the list 
of parish pew-holders. The list is com- 
prised of two names. Then he read the 
church’s honor-roll of enlisted men. “Not 
a name that I know,” he said. 

At the corner of Fourth and Brannan 
Streets, he turned and stood for some 
time gazing back at the church. He still 
carried his hat in his hand, and as he 
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stood there, absorbed in thought, he 
looked like a lonely eagle. He glanced 
around the neighborhood. There are no 
dwelling houses. The opposite side of the 
street is occupied by a lumber-yard, and 
near the corner, a dingy little restaurant. 
He turned unexpectedly, and surprised 
me watching him. He smiled down at me 
kindly. “I reckon I am about the last of 
the old-timers,” he said. 

He wanted next to go to Telegraph 
Hill. I was trying to decide which street 
car would take us nearest, but he sug- 
gested that we walk, and then we could 
see all the down-town buildings on our 
way. 

We walked up Fourth Street, down 
Market Street, and up Montgomery. My 
friend walked out near the curbing, so 
as to get the best possible view of the 
buildings on both sides of the street. Of 
each building, he asked me if it had been 
burned, if the new building had been 
erected on the old foundations, who was 
the architect, who was the owner, how 
much did the erection cost, what was the 
rent, how many stories was it, and was 
‘ there still water in the basement. 

All I was able to answer was that they 
still have to pump water out of the base- 
ments. I was beginning to realize, with 
somewhat of astonishment, how many 
things I do not know about San Fran- 
cisco. 

At first, on my being unable to say how 
high a building was, my friend essayed 
to count the stories from where he stood, 
but owing to the glare of the sun, the 
noise and bustle of traffic, and so on, 
results were not satisfactory, and he 
desisted. 

“That fire must have been a corker!” 
he repeated, several times. His tone was 
indulgent, as though it was just like San 
Francisco, if it must have a fire, to have 
a corker! 

We traversed every inch of Telegraph 
Hill. My friend had his cane to assist 
him over the ups and downs, and I clam- 
bered after, as best I could. Children 
stopped playing to stare at us, and the 
women, leaning out of windows, and 
standing in open doorways, broke off 
their everlasting chattering long enough 
to stare at us. 
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On one crooked side-street, we met a 
very especially dirty baby. I think even 
according to the standards of Telegraph 
Hill, it would be considered a dirty baby. 
It was all alone. I have no idea how 
old it might have been. Its hair was 
clipped close like a boy, and it wore ear- 
rings. What served it for apparel was 
equally contradictory as an indiction as 
to what its sex might be. 

My friend bent way down in an en- 
deavor to get on a level with the child. 
“What are you doing out here?” he asked. 

The baby looked up at him with round, 
uncomprehending eyes. It probably did 
not understand a word of English. 

My friend clapped his hands _ twice, 
close to the child’s face. “Why don’t you 
go home?” he asked. 

The. baby backed away, and looked 
ready to cry. 

“Wait now, until I see,” said my friend; 
“wait now until I see, if perhaps I might 
not have a dime about me!” He placed 
a ten-cent piece in the baby’s. hand. 

The child looked at the money intently, 
and then up at us. There seemed to be 
a gleam of understanding in its eyes. 

“Is that good for sweets, eh?” asked 
my friend. 

Very deliberately, the child closed its 
fingers on the money, and turned from 
us and truddled down the street on its 
little bow legs. 

“He knows what that is, right enough, 
the little rogue!” said my friend. 

At the top of the hill, my friend stood 
and took a survey of the city. “The old 
town certainly has seen changes,” he 
said; “many changes!” 

From Telegraph Hill, we rode to the 
Fine Arts Palace in the Exposition 
Grounds. From my experiences in the 
down-town district, I had expected a mul- 
titude of questions at the Fair Grounds, 
but I escaped quite easily. He was 
greatly interested, of course; but it is 
Rincon Hill, and Brannan Street, and 
Montgomery Street that he loves. 

Going back to town from the Fine Arts 
Palace, we rode on the little cable hill 
car. Just as the car was mounting the 
first steep hill, my friend decided he felt 
a draught. He rose, and with his cane, 
proceeded to close the ventilators. The 
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car gave a sudden jolt, and my friend 
lurched against a woman, treading on her 
toes, and dislocating her hat. Holding his 
cane and his hat in one hand, and cling- 
ing precariously to a strap with the other, 
he apologized, explaining that his sea- 
legs are not as good now as when he was 
a young fellow. From her expression, 
one would not say that the woman was 
altogether pleased. 

When the car reached the top of the 
hill, all the ventilators had not yet been 
closed. The people who had ridden up 
with us left the car, and others who were 
going down hill got on, while I sat and 
waited. The closing of the ventilators 
was rather a difficult task. They prob- 
ably had been open, just as they were, all 
summer.. Finally, my friend brought the 
last, and most refractory, one to with a 
sharp impact, and turned to the somewhat 
indignant conductor. “There now, my 
lad, I fixed them as they should be,” he 
said. 

We had lunch down-town, and my 
friend delivered, to a very apparently 
bored waitress, a discourse on the cul- 
tivation of coffee, which as to clearness 
and detail, might well put Burton Holmes 
to shame. 

We spent the afternoon at Golden Gate 
Park, and I do believe that on that one 
afternoon I saw more of Golden Gate 
Park than I had ever seen on all the oc- 
casions I have been there before, put to- 
gether. 

At half past six, we were down-town 
again, having dinner. I had walked so 
much, and looked at so many different ob- 
jects, and had done so much talking since 
eight o’clock that morning, that my head 
was fairly swimming. My companion sat 
opposite me at the table, as fresh as a 
daisy. 

During the course of the meal, it was 
borne in on my dazed mind that he was 
suggesting that we go to the theatre. I 
could hardly believe it, but I thought if a 
man old enough to be my grandfather 
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could stand it, I would not cry quits. I 
was strengthened in my heroic attitude 
by the reflection that it would be impos- 
sible to obtain seats at that late hour. 

The long line of people in front of the 
box office was a very hopeful sight to 
me. My friend led me to one side, where 
a policeman was standing, and told the 
policeman that he would leave the young 
lady there while he bought tickets. The 
policeman saluted, and indicated that he 
would keep an eye on the young lady. 

My friend walked directly to the ticket 
office, and reaching his long arm beyond 
the people who were nearest the window, 
rapped on the marble edge with his cane, 
and ordered two seats. Without a mur- 
mur, the man inside the window handed 
out two tickets. 

Our seats in the theatre were three- 
quarters way back. During the intermis- 
sion, the doors in back were opened. My 
friend shifted in his seat, and I watched 
him nervously. He climbed out to the 
aisle. “Close the doors, or we will all be 
frosted,” he said in loud, clear tones. 

Instantly the buzz of conversation in 
the down-stairs portion of the house 
ceased, and all heads were turned toward 
where my friend stood in the aisle, in 
the majesty of his white goatee and his 
gold-headed cane. For a minute people 
seemed to think he was a part of the per- 
formance. 

“Close them,” he repeated, utterly ob- 
livious of the staring eyes. 

By then it was time for the next num- 
ber, and the doors were closed. 

After the theatre we had supper. Look- 
ing about him, my friend decided that 
the women of San Francisco today are 
not as pretty as when he was a young fel- 
low. He recalled by name all the pretty 
ones he had known. He told me what an 
especially pretty girl the aunt for whom 
I am named was, and added that I do not 
in the least resemble her. 

It was two-fifteen A. M., when I reach- 
ed home, and my welcome bed. 








Ambushed by Fortune 


By Francis Lee Rogers 


HIS is the tale that I gathered from 
IT] Shotgun Joe when he was working 
—— in gum boots alongside of me in 
a wet gravel mine. We stood in a foot 
of water, and water dripped down upon 
us, and the shovel handles were slippery, 
and the work hard, and the loose roof 
above us dangerous. Notwithstanding 
these features, Joe whistled and sang 
continually, for he lived in memories of 
a radiant past and saw a sunrise glow 
upon the mists of the future and 
cared nothing about the passing present. 
Though today he had little money, a 
year ago he had had less; but in the be- 
tween time—well, here is his adventure 
as he related it: 

On the afternoon before Christmas a 
year ago he had set forth toward Sonora, 
wearing his best suit, which was ragged, 
indeed, and with a single fifty-cent piece 
in his pockets, to celebrate Christmas 
Eve as best circumstances allowed, For 
several months he had had no luck at 
prospecting, which is the usual condition 
of a prospector, and few of them worry 
about that. So he was not downhearted, 
that quality not entering into the make- 
up of a genuine prospector; and he was 
glad in his heart for no reason at all, 
except that the Christmas gladness was 
in the atmosphere. Perhaps there was 
another reason, though, for soon he came 
in sight of a white cottage with green 
shutters, and there was a pleasing young 
woman by the open gate, and a handsome 
shepherd dog beside her. As Joe neared, 
the dog ran out and greeted him with de- 
lighted yelps, and the girl smiled at him, 
and Joe smiled back; but he did not stop, 
but called out some excuse about having 
to be in town to meet someone. But his 
real reason was that he thought that his 
clothes were not good enough for him to 
want to talk with her now, and for the 


first time this day he felt discontented. 

He rounded the curve of the road, still 
imagining her smile and the red gera- 
nium in her hair, and how neat she 
looked in her blue dress; ‘and:he thought 
that she would be his »choice of all 
womankind if he were in position to 
choose. While thinking thus he: noticed 
a. piece of quartz lying beside the road, 
and, as was his invariable custom, picked 
it up and scrutinized it with. trained eye. 
It had an iron vein, and crystals, and the 
stain of blue slate—good indications. In 
the bank above it he saw another piece 
of quartz and examined that. Then he 
saw an odd-shaped lump projecting and 
took a rock and knocked it out and ex- 
amined it, and when he first felt the 
weight of it he suspected the truth. It 
was the three-hundred dollar nugget, of 
whose finding local people still relate; 
and it is to this day in the collection of 
Jeweler Haiden, polished and glowing— 
a thing of beauty. 

But its real nature was all. hidden then, 
and Joe scraatched it in several places 
with his knife before he was sure that 
the lump was all gold. Then he pro- 
ceeded to town, calm outwardly, but 
much exalted inwardly. Had not the im- 
pression of Meena been fresh in his mind, 
doubtless he would have called about 
him a party of friends when he arrived 
and made a glorious celebration and de- 
parted home as ragged as he had come, 
and maybe fifty cents poorer. But this 
time he was very crafty with himself and 
made a strictly private matter of selling 
the nugget. Jeweler Haiden paid him 
cash, full value, or very near it, for he 
was too honest to cheat even if he could 
have done, which he couldn’t, for Joe 
knew gold too well. But he had to pay 
him part of the price in silver dollars, 
and a double handful of these looked so 
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impressive in bulk that it gave Joe an 
inspiration, He went out to buy a new 
suit and other things, and at each place 
asked for his change in dollars and put 
them into a small valise, which he had 
purchased, until it contained over two 
hundred of the big coins. 

It was now dark and he started back. 
When he reached Meena’s house his 
courage almost failed him. He paused 
by the gate quite a while, then finally 
went up to the door and knocked. And 
when the door was opened and Meena 
stood before him he felt strangely 
diffident. 

“My goodness, Joe, is this you?” she 
exclaimed; “Come in! Grandmother,” 
she said, turning around, “do look at Joe 
in his new suit!” 

The old woman in the chair by the 
stove mumbled with toothless cordiality 
and motioned him to a seat, and put an- 
other stick of manzanita on the fire. Joe 
sat down by the glowing fire, and he had 
to explain everything, and they talked 
for a long while. 

“Grandmother, it’s time for you to go 
to bed,” said Meena at length. And the 
old woman bade them goodnight and left 
them alone. 

Now, thought 
moment. 

“Meena,” he said slowly, “Christmas 
is a good day to get married on.” 

Meena blushed a little and looked into 
Joe’s genial eyes, but made no reply 
Joe reflectively picked up the valise, 
opened it and poured its contents upon 
the rug, where they made a massive, 
shining heap. 

“Meena, that’s enough for a start. 
Let’s get married tomorrow evening. 
What do you say?” 

She contemplated. She liked Joe. Life 
she had found often lonesome. 

“All right,” she answered, smiling. 

Joe laughed with relief that it should 
be so quick and simple as this, and a 
great happiness came upon him. He 
took Méena into his arms and kissed her 
Then they sat and talked, heedless of 
time, after the manner of lovers, until 
it was very late. And it took them a long 
time to say goodnight then. 

The next night—Christmas night—was 


Joe, is the decisive 
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a wonderful, clear night, and the wedding 
was at Meena’s home and came off splen- 
didly. Friends of the couple sat about 
two great tables, and there was jest and 
merriment and a supply of native wine 
without limit. Joe felt very happy, for 
Meena was truly his now. The happier 
he felt, the more he drank, and the more 
he drank the happier he felt. 

But soon a disturbing thought crept 
into his mind. His best friend, Sam, was 
missing from the feast; Sam, with whom 
he had taken so many prospecting trips 
and shared luck with so often. He lived 
only half a mile distant—on Table Moun- 
tain—and Joe decided to walk over and 
get him. Without a word to anyone he 
slipped out of the yard and out into the 
road, and, as nearly as he could judge 
in his elevated but confused state of con- 
sciousness, was soon upon the short-cut 
path to Sam’s dwelling. 

The moon, too, was full, and it seemed 
to Joe, as he strode lightly over the lava, 
that he was treading on moonlight and 
breathing it, and was himself a part of 
the glamorous illusion of the wondrous 
night. Joyously he moved and swiftly, 
until the light from a cabin was before 
him. He knocked, and the door was 
opened, but a stranger and not Sam 
greeted him. Then he knew that he 
must have branched from the right trail. 
The stranger, after treating Joe to a 
glass of wine, gave him directions for 
the right path. He did not grasp the 
directions with clearness, but did not 
like to ask again, so thanked him and 
boldly set out once more. 

His vague memory of the remainder 
of that night is of toilsome travel over 
rocks, through brush; after the moon 
had set he still stumbled on, up slopes 
and down, and when dawn came he laid 
himself down under a tree and slept. 
When he awoke the sun was high. The 
first thing that his eyes rested upon was 
a piece of quartz float, and, according to 
his invariable custom, he scrutinized it 
carefully and found it excellent. He saw 
another piece nearby and picked it up 
and saw upon it a streak of gold. At 
this you may be sure that Joe became 
wide awake and sober, for he saw that 
chance had led him to a rare spot, and 
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there was no sign of any mining having 
been done hereabouts. 

Homeward he traveled and related his 
experience to Meena, who, after some 
tears, forgave him. But he did not tell 
even her about the quartz he had found 
until he had filed and recorded a claim 
upon the ground. Then he set to work 
mining. The rest is commonplace. He 
took out $90,000, and he and Meena went 
to San Francisco to spend it, and the de- 
tails of getting rid of this sum would 
doubtless be interesting, but Joe did not 
tell me of them, but only of the climax, 
which was that one day they found that 
it was all gone. 
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So they went back to the mountains, 
and Meena put on gingham and Joe put 
on overalls and went to work to earn an- 
other grubstake. It was shortly after 
this time that I met him. A year later 
I heard that he had made another big 
strike in his mine and had bought the 
finest ranch in Tuolumne county. 

There are three morals to this story— 
first, that Christmas is some people’s 
lucky day; second, that in a gold country 
it is well to cultivate the invariable cus- 
tom of scutinizing all quartz rock; third, 
that if you waste one fortune, it is well 
to treat the next one you get with more 
wisdom. 


A Vision 


By Manuella Dawson 


A vision comes before me— 
Drifts before the printed page, 
Half blurs out the wall that holds me— 
Just a rolling plain and sage. 
A free and boundless prairie, 
At the setting of the sun; 
A cool breeze gently blowing 
And a homeward race to run. 
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Pepe, El Tonto 


By Homer Thomas 


EPE, El Tonto, was a dreamer; 
IP| one of those simple creatures 
that are forever gazing into the 
future, hopefully, trustfully, serenely 
sure of the goodness of Mother Earth. 
Always did this child of the Great Des- 
ert seem to be communing with the 
Star Spirit. There was no denying he 
was different from the other vaqueros 
of the ranchos of Arizona, for, unlike 
them, he was quiet, reserved, and, in- 
deed, often appeared timorous. Never 
did Pepe tell any soul of his hopes and 
dreams, for to him they were too sacred 
for the wild jests and amusements of the 
cowboys. 

For you must believe that Pepe dreamed 
and hoped for wonderful things. For 
to him there was no invitation in the 
square-faced bottles that enchained the 
souls of many luckless vaqueros; for Pepe 
there were no thoughts of wild passions 
and the lurid lives that led to utter 
abasement to the poor people of the bor- 
der-lands. Rather to this man, who yet 
had the heart of a child, and whom all 
called El Tonto (The Fool), came hopes 
of owning a rancho far out in God’s 
own clean desert lands. He knew of a 
place where a well gushed in the midst 
of the fairest oasis of cottonwoods and 
river-willows, of living there, where his 
nature could absorb the wondrous beau- 
ties of the desert and the mysteries of 
the sunny sky that smiled above him. 
These thoughts came to him, for “The 
Fool” loved the works of God, passion- 
ately and understandingly. 

So Pepe, the poor vaquero on Sam 
Barnett’s rancho in Arizona, lived the 
life of the dreamer, apart from his fel- 
low men, and, as is the brutal nature of 
mankind, because he was not as they 
were, they laughed at Pepe, and all men 
called him Pepe, El Tonto. 


In all the wide world but one under- 
stood this dreamer of dreams. And the 
understanding came from the depths of 
a heart of love—for the black-eyed Pa- 
quita, daughter of the mayor-domo of 
the Great Bar Circle Ranch, had given 
her love to the poor vaquero who 
dreamed. 

But love could not overcome the mate- 
rial obstacle and obstinancy of the father 
of Paquita. Never, had he sworn, would 
his jewel of a daughter marry a poor, 
ignorant vaquero, who only stared and 
dreamed foolish things. Caramba!—by 
all the saints! Never would Paquita 
marry any but one who possessed wealth 
and position! * 

So Pepe and Paquita loved, but were 
denied the rights of love; and only 
dreams of the rancho at the oasis of 
cottonwoods and river-willows, with Pa- 
quita reigning as queen in his faithful 
heart, had Pepe, El Tonto. 

Pepe had no chance to rise to the de- 
sired wealth and position, for the vaque- 
ros did not have large wages for their 
long days and nights of dreary work. So 
how could man gain wealth? But the 
world was good—perhaps the saints that 
protected all true lovers would lead him 
to Paquita—so thought Pepe. 

One bright day of midsummer, when 
all the desert dozed in dreamy medita- 
tion and, even the great, gray buzzards 
sailed slowly from the languor of the 
season, Pepe was riding out in the broken 
lava-studded hills of El Oro Perdido. The 
way was new to Pepe. Never had be 
seen that part of the desert, but he re- 
membered that campfire legends told of 
fabulous stores of gold in hidden creek- 
beds. Only the old padres had seen the 
gold, and they had never told any of the 
curious where the lodes were, for gold 
always breeds trouble and the padres 
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loved peace. Thus, this part of the des- 
ert was known as the Hills of the Lost 
Gold. 

Pepe rode slowly and carefully down 
a ragged trail of flinty lava into a little 
box-like valley. Wonderingly he gazed 
around him. 

Gone were the dancing lights of des- 
ert heat; gone were the dry clumps of 
choya spines and gray desert grass, for 
in this valley a spring had given life to 
a luxuriant growth of verdant beauty. 
River-willow edged the banks of the 
little silvery, tinkling stream; the beau- 
tiful sego lily even had found root in 
this garden spot. Green, sweet-smelling 
grass bedded the floor of the valley. 

All this the beauty-loving soul of Pepe, 
the dreamer, absorbed in one long rap- 
turous look of adoration. Heaven could 
be no fairer to Pepe. 

He was thirsty, and, flinging himself 
down full length, he lowered his face to 
the cool water. Near the basin, where 
the water gleamed and flickered in the 
bright sun of an Arizona day, drew his 
eager face, and then Pepe, the dreamer, 
called by all men El Tonto, stiffened 
and stared into the water. 

A yellow, dully-glistening substance 
lay thickly on the bottom and sloping 
sides of the water basin. All along the 
banks and shelves of sand of the stream 
gleamed that yellow, dull substance. The 
heart of Pepe was pounding furiously, 
his head swam dizzily with the emotion 
of joy. 

Gold! Gold it was, ready for Pepe to 
scoop out in handsfull. 

To Pepe, the dreamer, who dreamed of 
a rancho in the desert, where the cotton- 
woods and river-willows made a tiny 
paradise, came this gift of the saints. 
Surely the saints of faithful lovers had 
taken pity on this poor vaquero. 

Pepe gathered the heavy yellow sub- 
stance. Yes, it was gold, for which men 
will buy and sell lives and souls. 

Pepe soon had his pockets and saddle- 
bags crammed with the great discovery. 
He even filled his felt sombrero and car- 
ried it in the crook of his arm. The 
father of Paquita would: demand much 
wealth for his jewel of a daughter. And 
poor Pepe, who had loved in vain for so 
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long, did not desire to take chances. 

He turned his horse from the little box- 
like valley, where the spring had given 
life to the bloom in the desert, and be- 
gan the long ride to the rancho of his 
patron—Sam Barnett. 

As the dreamer of dreams, who had 
never been able to believe that his 
dreams would come true, rode along, he 
talked happily to his horse. 

“Ah, caballito mio, we are to go to 
Paquita first of all. Paquito will be 
happy for this news, for he whom she 
loves has found gold! Now can I be for- 
ever happy. Si, si, senor. Paquita and 
the rancho where the cottonwoods and 
river-willows grow are now mine.” So 
Pepe, the dreamer, still dreamed of the 
black-eyed nina, who alone understood 
and loved him. His heart would no 
longer be heavy with despair, for the 
saints that protect lovers had aided him. 
Poor Pepe, who had never had enough 
of the world’s goods to live and love as 
became his nature, was now suddenly 
loaded with wealth. 

Pepe rode: directly. to the Bar Circle 
Ranch, where he would tell Paquita of 
his fortune. He would also ask the 
mayor-domo for the hand of Paquita; 
si, senor, that very day would he ask. 
He did not doubt that the father of Pa- 
quita would be glad to have such a 
wealthy son-in-law. The father of Pa- 
quita had never seen half the wealth that 
Pepe now carried in his felt sombrero. 

When Pepe came to the. scattered 
group of gray barns and corrals that was 
the heart of the Bar Circle Ranch, he 
turned to the adobe house of Paquita’s 
father. 

Luck was smiling brightly for Pepe 
that day. The father of Paquita was 
lounging in the shade of the house as 
Pepe rode up. The mayor-domo stood 
up to watch this visitor of his. An angry 
and malicious gleam shot from his small 
jet-black eyes. He was a man of much 
importance, and Pepe was but a poor 
vaquero; pues, senor, should he not show 
his disdain of this foolish youth? Of a 
surety he should! 

But one glance at the face of Pepe and 
he stopped and waited for Pepe to 
dismount. 














PEPE, EL TONTO 


Pepe, El Tonto, seemed strangely ex- 
cited, and over his lean, fine face a smile 
of joy supreme played that changed his 
entire aspect. 

The father of Paquita wondered. 
Never had Pepe looked so happy. Little 
could the mayor-domo realize the visions 
of Pepe, who was now so near to realiz- 
ing the utter ecstacy of dreams come 
true. 

Pepe flung himself from his horse and 
faced the man who had scorned his love 
for Paquita. 

“Senor,” he cried in ringing tones, “be- 
hold Pepe, El Tonto, who is now a rich 
man. Pepe has found gold; si, si, seguro 
que si, senor, heavy yellow gold. 

“Many times have you told me that 
Paquita would never marry anyone who 
did not possess wealth. I ask for the 
hand of Paquita. Senor, you do not be- 
lieve Pepe? Mira, take but one look and 
stare not so at Pepe!” 

The father of Paquita was staring at 
this wildly gesticulating vaquero, who 
never before had spoken so to him. 

Pepe was now very close to the mayor- 
domo. He stood swaying from the force 
of his emotion, and he was eagerly dig- 
ging his trembling fingers into his old 
felt sombrero. 

The mayor-domo watched. Pepe with- 
drew his fingers from the sombrero and 
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showed the bewildered watcher a hand 
filed with a dully-gleaming, heavy su 
stance. Pepe’s gold! : 

Pepe looked triumphantly at the star- 
ing father of his beloved. 

“See!” he said, “gold! yellow gold! 
And I, El Tonto, have found it! Quick— 
your answer! Do you give me your 
daughter?” 

Over the face of the mayor-domo a 
shock of surprise leaped. He started for- 
ward and stared; stared at the heavy, 
yellow substance. 

As he gazed, a queer look came into 
his eyes, and an ugly, malicious smile 
twisted his lips. 

“Pepe,” he said slowly, “never will you 
marry Paquita. Well have men called 
you El Tonto, the Fool, for you have car- 
ried home nothing but El Oro Volador— 
Fool’s Gold!” 

Pepe, the dreamer of dreams, called by 
all men El Tonto, is an old, gray man. 
He still rides the range as a vaquero for 
Sam Barnett. 

Pepe has never married. 

Perhaps he still has dreams; nobody 
knows and nobody cares; but Pepe, let 
it be understood, can now tell the dif- 
ference between the yellow, heavy gold, 
for which men buy and sell lives and 
souls, and El Oro Volador, or Fool’s 
Gold. 
































An Honest Agreement 








(Editor’s Note.—The following article (by an official in Washington who wishes to 
appear anonymously) while arguing neither for nor against the League of Nations Treaty: 
attacks this interesting subject from a different angle than that which has been already 
interpreted by the usual advocate or opponent.) 





MONG the many criticisms directed 
at the proposed covenant for a 

league of nations, one of those 
most commonly repeated is that, while 
intended to compel peace, it will in fact 
compel war; it comes not to bring peace 
upon earth, but a sword. Worse than 
that, from our American point of view, 
it will force the participation of the 
United States in wars over questions 
with which this country has no concern 
and in whose settlement it has no in- 
terest. Few objections to the proposed 
covenant appeal so forcibly to the aver- 
age man as the one that “our boys will 
have to police Europe.” It may be that 
this attitude is justifiable; fifty thousand 
Americans have died in battle on Buro- 


pean soil within the last two years, and . 


perhaps we may fairly say that this is 
enough. Or it may be that this is noth- 
ing but selfishness masquerading as pat- 
riotism, as it often does; it is a poor sort 
of country, as it is a poor sort of man, 
that will not sometimes sacrifice a little 
ease and comfort for the good of others. 
But whether it be right or wrong, no one 
can doubt that this feeling is widespread. 
If this one objection can be removed, if 
men can be satisfied that their fear of 
such a result is unfounded, one of the 
greatest obstacles to agreement on the 
covenant will be destroyed. 

On first thought this appears a hard 
thing to do. The plain language of the 
covenant seems to make it obligatory for 
the member nations to restort to extreme 
measures, even war, for the maintenance 
of the status quo, and so, in a sense, it 
does. But it will not do, with this as 
with any other legal instrument or stat- 
ute, to accept first impressions as finally 


correct; we must go deeper—follow out 
all that is necessarily and inevitably im- 
plied, though not directly expressed— 
and perhaps the matter will assume a 
very different aspect. So it is in the 
present case. Among the first to bring 
this to public notice was a lawyer and 
statesman of no less standing than Mr. 
Taft, who discussed the questions fully 
in one of his editorials. His arguments 
have frequently been repeated on the 
floor of Congress, and, so far as I am 
aware, have never been directly an- 
swered. Indeed, direct refutation is noth- 
ing short of impossible. 

Briefly, the argument may be. stated 
thus: It is true that under the terms of 
the covenant the governing body of the 
league may decide upon drastic action— 
perhaps commercial and economic boy- 
cott, perhaps war—but so far as the 
United States is concerned, that decision 
is a nullity unless and until enforced by 
appropriate legislation by Congress. Con- 
gress alone can declare war, and if it 
decides against war, the state of peace 
must continue, unless the President, in 
disregard of his oath of office, begins 
military operations, and so commits us, 
against our will, beyond the possibility 
of withdrawal. This will be possible to 
the same extent that it is possible now, 
and no more. The boycott, too, cannot 
exist without Congressional action, ex- 
cept as the voluntary act of individuals, 
as it.may at the present time. All this 
is undeniable. 

I have said that direct refutation of 
this argument is impossible. Can it be 
attacked indirectly? Granting every 
word of it to be true, is there anything 
about it which should make us reluctant 
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to be influenced by it? Let us put into 
words the action that is recommended to 
us. “We will sign the covenant as it 
stands, pledging the faith of the nation 
to maintain the territorial integrity of 
states, their existing boundaries, and all 
the rest. We may do this without hesi- 
tation, for when any of these things is 
threatened, we will use our own best 
judgment as to whether we shall keep 
our word or not.” This does not read 
well. It would sound better if more 
vaguely phrased. But does it not ex- 
press precisely the idea that many have 
in mind? 

I do not mean here to argue either for 
or against the ratification of the cove- 
nant, but only to plead that such action 
as we may take shall be with clear un- 
derstanding of what it means. First, 
putting aside the appeals to petty preju- 
dice and to silly sentimentalism which 
constitute a considerable part of the case 
as presented by partisans of both sides, 
let us examine what remains as carefully 
and as thoughtfully as we should any 
important matter in our business or per- 
sonal experience. With thorough under- 
standing of what the covenant means, 
some of us will favor it and some oppose, 
but the disagreement will be an intelli- 
gent one, and we shall get what the ma- 
jority of us really want, instead of some- 
thing very different from what we want 
or think we are getting. Eminent as are 
some of those who advance the argu- 
ments which have just been stated, it is 
difficult to believe that they have thought 
the thing through to the end. 

We have had a great deal to say during 
the past few years of the sanctity of 
treaties and the iniquity of violating 
them. It is easy to remember occasions, 
not long remote, when our national con- 
duct did not betray a blind devotion to 
the principle that a treaty is under all 
circumstances inviolable, but probably 
never before has it been seriously sug- 
gested that we enter into an interna- 
tional agreement with the deliberate in- 
tention, formed in advance, of keeping 
only so much of it as we may choose. 
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Such a policy, if once fully accepted, will 
greatly facilitate the ratification of trea- 
ties, since no Senator need hesitate a 
moment in giving an affirmative vote, 
The negotiation of treaties, to be sure, 
whatever his personal opinions may be, 
might be somewhat more difficult. 

Not many years ago we enteréd into a 
treaty with the republic of Panama for 
the acquisition of the Canal Zone. Part 
of the consideration agreed upon con- 
sisted in an annual cash payment by the 
United States to Panama. There was a 
good deal of opposition to this treaty, as 
most of us recall, but it finally ratified. 
Perhaps some of this opposition could 
have been overcome, and some ill-feeling 
averted, if it had been more clearly 
pointed out that the payments to Pan- 
ama could not be made except upon ap- 
propriation by Congress, which it could, 
of course, deny at any time. In reality, 
then, the treaty only required that we 
should pay such sums as we might see 
fit, and the fear that perhaps we were 
being over-charged could have been shown 
to be absurd. 

Is the case of the Panama treaty essen- 
tially different from that before us now? 
I have no intention either of forcing an 
analogy or of being flippant over a seri- 
ous matter. It may be that it is at times 
excusable to repudiate a promise; per- 
haps sometimes it would be morally 
wrong not to do so; perhaps to repudiate 
a contract extorted by force is morally 
as well as legally justifiable; but for an 
individual or a nation voluntarily to en- 
ter into an agreement or contract or 
treaty which it does not intend to keep, 
can be nothing but dishonest and dis- 
honorable. Those of us who wish the 
United States to assume the duties and 
to gain the privileges which membership 
in the proposed league of nations will 
bring, must urge the ratification of the 
covenant; those who are unwilling that 
the United States should assume those 
duties should oppose. On this point the 
issue is not one of expediency, but of 
common honesty. Let us make an honest 
agreement or none. 








In the Depths 


By Farnsworth Wright 


AN CARLSON looked down at the 
1) oily waters of Puget Sound and 

wondered what strange creatures 
lived in its slimy depths, and whether 
they were not really happier, after all, 
than he. A whirlwind racked his brain, 
for he faced involuntary separation from 
his job, and, being young, he was not 
used to it. For three days he had been 
a reporter on one of the city dailies— 
his first job, and he had failed on three 
assignments, so the city editor told him 
that he lacked aptitude and could not be 
used as a reporter. The boy pleaded for 
one more chance. 

“T’'ll give you another chance,” the city 
editor finally promised him, “if you go 
down to the waterfront and find a deep- 
sea diver named Angus McLeod and get 
his story of his fight with a devilfish 
three weeks ago. Look up the story in 
the files. Myers should have been able 
to interview him, for he has been marine 
reporter for years and ought to know 
everybody on the waterfront. But Myers 
hasn’t been able to find him, and I can’t 
tell you where you can locate him except 
that he ought to be somewhere on the 
waterfront. McLeod’s story would have 
been a corker three weeks ago, but we 
can still use it.” 

Myers, the marine reporter, had learned 
only by chance of the diver’s thrilling 
struggle with a giant octopus, and his 
rescue after he had lost consciousness, 
for McLeod was little known on the 
waterfront. The newspaper account of 
the battle under the waves was for the 
most part drawn by Myers from his 
imagination, for he had been unable to 
find and interview the dour Scot who 
was the hero of it. 

Dan set out at once in search of Mc- 
Leod, and he found that the old Scotch 
diver had moved from his lodgings sev- 


eral days before he was sent out on the 
job which so nearly cost him his life. 
Nobody seemed to know where he was 
living. 

“He’s about your height and preity 
well tanned,” the man in the salvage 
company’s office described him to Dan. 
“He’s got a grayish-reddish beard and he 
don’t wear a mustache. He’s an oldish 
fellow, a little bit deaf from being under 
the water so much, and he’s got red hair 
and blue eyes.” 

On this meagre information Dan made 
the rounds of the waterfront saloons, but 
failed to find the man he was seeking. 
He did not want to go back to his city 
editor and report failure, so he stood on 
the wharf and speculated on the things 
that live under the water, and on his 
own drowning career. 

The mystery of the ocean depths had 
always fired his imagination, but now it 
depressed him. He compared himself to 
the diver. The world was an enormous 
octopus, twisting its arms about his neck 
to drag him down. The breaking of the 
diver’s air-tube was the fell stroke of 
chance, which had caused him to fail on 
his assignments and now prevented him 
from finding MeLeod. Dan’s star of hope, 
which had lit up his sky for an instant 
when he had been given this last chance 
to make good was sinking fast behind 
vast clouds of gloom. Hardly a ray now 
lighted the muddy depths of his de- 
spondency. 

Looking up from his gloomy musings 
he noticed a roughly-dressed, ragged man, 
unshaven, dirty and hatless, leaning 
against a pile. His torn shirt was open 
at the throat. A queer moaning gurgle 
came from his half-opened mouth. He 
reeled as if he were drunk. 

Dan feared the old fellow would fall 
into the bay, so he seized him quickly 
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from behind, by the arms, just below the 
shoulders. The man shrank from his 
grasp with a moaning cry, and would 
have fallen from the dock had Dan not 
pulled him quickly back from the edge. 

The stranger twisted around to face 
the youth, and he struck Dan’s hands 
away as he did so. He gazed for an in- 
stant full into Dan’s eyes with the fright 
of a hunted animal showing on his face. 
Then his gaze roved, and a puzzled, in- 
tent expression came over his face, as if 
he were vainly trying to recall some- 
thing to his memory. He ran his fingers 
through his long, coarse hair and stared 
into Dan’s eyes again. Dan noticed that 
the man’s eyes were blue. 

“You almost fell into the water,” 
laughed Dan, reassuringly. “I guess 
you’re sick, but at first I thought you 
were drunk when I saw you hanging to 
that post and reeling.” 

“Drunk,” asked the stranger. The in- 
tent, puzzled expression came over his 
face again and he rubbed his fingertips 
over his stubby, reddish-gray beard. 

“Drunk?” he repeated, and his bewil- 
dered look became pitiful in its intensity 
and suffering. 

“Oh, no! I mean I thought so at first 
—the way you staggered! Of course 
you’re not drunk. But you did nearly 
fall into the water,” Dan went on, has- 
tening to change the subject. “You don’t 
want to make fish-food of yourself, and 
be washed out into the sound where the 
devilfish can twist his snaky tentacles 
around your neck and little fishes come 
and swim through the holes in your skull, 
where your eyes are now.” 

“Fishes?” the man asked. “Oh, ay, 
there are millions of ’em, lad, millions of 
‘em! I’ve seen whole armies of ’em 
come and look at me while I worked, 
and one big fish came and looked in the 
little window to see what made the bub- 
bles come up. But he swam away quick 
when I tried to grab him.” 

Dan was still deep in his gloom and 
took -in the import of the old man’s 
strange words only vaguely as in a 
dream. He looked up wonderingly. 

“There are strange things down there 
in the depths,” he said slowly. 

“In the depths,” moaned the old man. 
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“Oh, ay, in the depths!” His ‘eyes 
opened big and he stared at Dan as at 
some dreadful specter. 

A flash of comprehension came to the 
youth as he pondered the stranger’s pe- 
culiar utterance about the fish armies 
and the big fish that looked into the 
little window; and Dan suddenly noticed 
that the stranger’s close-cut beard was 
reddish and that he did not possess a 
mustache. But his hair was not red— 
it was snow-white! 

Dan’s heart jumped and the star of 
hope suddenly flooded his firmament with 
light again. The clouds of gloom were 
dissipated as if by the fresh wind which 
was springing up from the sound. Dan’s 
thoughts were no longer vague and 
wandering. 

“Is your name Angus McLeod?” he 
asked his odd acquaintance. 

“Ay,” answered the diver, his eyes in- 
tently searching Dan’s face. 

“Carlson’s my name—Dan Carlson,” 
Dan introduced himself, his eyes spark- 
ling. “Come over and have a glass of 
beer with me.” 

McLeod did not answer, neither did 
he clasp Dan’s outstretched hand. 

“Come on,” urged Dan, and he took 
the diver by the arm. 

McLeod struck the boy’s hand away 
as if in terror, but he followed him to 
the saloon. They were soon seated at a 
table and the bartender brought some 
beer. 

“Now,” demanded Dan eagerly, 
me all about it.” 

“All about what?” asked McLeod. 

“Why, about your fight with the devil- 
fish up near Anacortes, of course.” 

“Oh, ay, the devilfish!” 

The diver’s eyes wandered; he looked 
terrified, and he passed his hands sev- 
eral times through his hair, then rubbed 
his stubby beard with his fingertips. 

“Set ’em up again,” called Dan to the 
bartender, for McLeod had drained his 
glass at a gulp. 

“You were exploring an old wreck, 
weren’t you?” he went on. “How long 
had the wreck been there?” 

“Ay, a wreck it was. Several years 
old. It wasn’t so awful deep, but I 
stayed too long.” 


“tell 
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McLeod ran his fingers through his 
hair again and horror was written in 
scarehead letters on his face. 

“Come, come; you're all right now.” 
Dan tried to calm him. “Drink your 
beer. Now go on. How deep was it?” 

“Not too deep, for the sunlight was 
shimmering and shivering over the bones 
o’ the ship, according as the waves was 
rippling and curling on top o’ the water. 
It wasn’t too deep, and there was a lot 
o’ little fishes kept looking, and then 
they’d scamper away all of a sudden 
when they was frighted, like a lot o’ 
minnows. But down in the ship it was 
dark and there was strange creatures 
there.” 

The diver shuddered and beads of 
sweat stood out on his furrowed fore- 
head. 

“Drink some more beer,” Dan urged. 

The former intense bewilderment again 
furrowed McLeod’s face as if something 
he was seeking kept hiding just beyond 
reach of his memory. He drank the beer 
and wiped the foam from his lips and 
chin on his sleeve. 

“How did the octopus get hold of you? 
Tell me all about your fight with it. No- 
body knows anything about it except 
what you told them through your diver’s 
telephone while you were slicing the 
beast’s arms off,” Dan explained. 

“Got hold on me? Oh, ay, it got hold 
on me all right,” answered McLeod. “It 
must have got me from behind, because 
I didn’t see it till it was around my neck. 
Long arms, like snakes, and it gets hold 
on me with two of ’em at once. First 
thing I knows about it, it draws me to 
one side, and I try to get away, but my 
feet are weighted and I can’t move fast 
enough. But I’m just as cool as a clam. 
‘Never lose your head now or you'll never 
see Seattle again,’ I says to myself. But 
it’s hard to saw through those slippery, 
tough arms with my knife, though they 
look so soft and easy when the thing’s 
captured and lying on shore, dead. But 
I’ve lost my knife,” he moaned. “I tell 
you it’s gone, and I can’t pick it up.” 

The intent, bewildered look had again 
given place to horror. 

“Come, come,” Dan soothed him, “what 
ails you? Here, let me pour you some 
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more beer. You say you had a knife?” 

“I tell you I dropped it,” exclaimed 
the diver with growing excitement. 
“Pick it up! Quick, I tell you!” 

Pressing one knee against the table 
as if he were still struggling in the tight 
grip of the eight-armed monster, the 
diver gave a sudden push, upsetting the 
beer onto Dan, and sending his own chair 
backward onto the floor. He struggled 
to his feet with a frightened oath. As 
Dan sprang to help him, the diver seized 
his arms, pinning them to his sides and 
stared hard into his face, panting and 
shrieked— 

“Where’s that knife? 
tell you!” 

Dan struggled to free himself, but the 
diver with wild, livid, staring eyeballs, 
held him fast. The sweat poured from 
the old man’s face. Dan was thoroughly 
frightened and was about to call loudly 
for help when McLeod relaxed his hold 
and sank to the floor, moaning as if in 
agony. 

Dan lifted him up and helped him to a 
chair. McLeod was as weak as a kitten. 
He stared helplessly around the room, 
while the sweat ran down his face in 
tiny rivulets. Boisterous laughter from 
the barroom explained why nobody had 
heard the struggle. 

“Come, now,” urged Dan. 


I dropped it, I 


“You had a 


knife, you tell me, and you lost it. How 
did the air-hose break?” 

“I cut it,” McLeod answered, very 
slowly. “I didn’t mean to, but the beast 


drew me towards him, and kept shooting 
a black, inky stuff at me, so by and by 
I couldn’t see him for the dark clouds 
of it in the water. I sawed through 
three of its ugly hands, and I'll get away 
all right, only it’s got me by the arm, 
and I’ve cut into the air-tube over my 
head, and I’ve dropped my knife and I 
can’t pick it up. 

“Where is that knife, lad?” he whined. 
“There’s no time to lose, for I’ve got 
no air, I tell you! They’re pulling on 
the ropes up there, can’t you feel ’em? 
Give me that knife! I’ve got to cut 
loose, I tell you! They’re trying to pull 
me up, and the air-tube’s cut, and I can’t 
breathe, and I’ve got to cut away! Don’t 
you hear me?” 
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He covered his face with his hands, 
moaning piteously. 

“It’s no use! It’s no use!” he whim- 
pered., “I’ve lost the knife.” 

His unkempt, coarse white hair was 
wet with perspiration. Understanding 
began to dawn on Dan. 

“Come, now,” Dan said at last. “No- 
body’s going to hurt you. You're all 
right now. Tell me, how did you get to 
the surface?” 

McLeod took his hands from his face 
and stared at Dan blankly. 

“How did they get you up? How did 
you get to the top?” Dan repeated. 

“Get to the top?” the diver moaned. 
“I didn’t.” 
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He covered his face again with his 
hands. 

Dan felt a strange sinking of the 
stomach as he looked at the moaning 
creature before him, who was still fight- 
ing hopelessly on in his mind, with blank 
horror always at the end of his tale. 
For the diver’s mind had given way 
under the strain of the desperate struggle 
under the waves and recorded no mem- 
ories beyond that terrific combat, nor 
gave any glimmer of hope as to the out- 
come. 

Dan had his story. And that same day 
tender hands took McLeod into their 
care and ministered to his overwrought 
nerves and anguished brain. 





Spanish Broom 


By Jessie Harrier 


A hymn to the glorious golden broom 
That grows in my garden-side; 

It fills and gladdens my narrow room 
With color and perfume and pride. 


Gathering sunshine through golden springs, 
Showering it back through the rain; 

You are no idle emblem of kings— 
Planta-genista of Spain! 


You are the flower of my happy heart 
That forgets old care and pain, 

And, singing, takes of your sun its part— 
Oh, golden Broom of Spain! 
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Eulalie; Photograph taken before 1854. 

























ORGOTTEN and unknown by his- 
torians of California letters, “Eu- 
——lalie,” pseudonym of Mary Bulalie 
(Fee) Shannon, seems to have been a 
California woman author, first to have 
had a volume of her poems published. 
At the request of Librarian Joseph Row- 
ell of the University of California, I 
make a bibliographical note of this pri- 
ority for permanent preservation in the 
Overland Monthly. If her verse had little 
merit, its existence is at least a literary 
curiosity. 

In looking over last spring some of 
my historical notes and collections, made 
some years ago upon the mining section 
of the Sierras in the '50s, I found a ref- 
erence to the Placer Herald of March 18, 
1854, containing the statement John 
Shannon, Jr., had on January 31, 1854, 
at New Richmond, Ohio, married Mary 
E. Fee, “who had contributed many 
graceful poems to Western periodicals 
over the nom de plume of ‘Eulalie,’” and 
that Shannon planned to return to Cali- 
fornia. A citation to the Auburn Whig 
of December 30, 1854, noted her brief 


not unknown and forgotten in the East. 





obituary, with nothing on her anteced- 
ents. A Placer county history without 
detail barely speaks of her poetry, but 
not her book. 

There is no mention of her in the lit- 
erary histories of California, by the offi- 
cial literary historian of the State, nor 
in other histories of California literature 
nor Pacific coast anthologies. Librari- 
ans, booksellers and collectors of Cali- 
forniana told me they had never heard of 
her residence in California. The Cali- 
fornia State Library, which has not listed 
her in its printed names of California 
authors, referred me to “Literary Women 
of California Who Have Passed Away,” 
an article in the Sacramento Wednesday 
Press of March il, 1903. This was writ- 
ten by Winfield J. Davis, the Sacramento 
historian and native of the county of 
“Bulalie’s” residence in California. It 
contains a repetition of her obituary 
from the Auburn Whig, and the assertion 
“of her there is very little available.” 

A hurried and incomplete examination 
of Eastern publications reveals she was 
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William Cushing’s “Initials and Pseu- 
donyms” has the following: “Shannon, 
Mrs. Mary Bulalie (Fee), 1824-55 [sic]. 
Bulalie. An American poet, of Auburn, 
Cal.” Joseph Sabin’s “Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America From Its Dis- 
covery to the Present Time” lists her 
volume of poems under her married ame 
and gives her pseudonym. 

I used antiquarian methods in search- 
ing old files and following clues, and 
located, after much correspondence, her 
nephew, Dr. Frank Fee, a physician of 
Cincinnati, Mhio, to whom I am indebted 
for data on her early life. 

Mary Eulalie Fee was born in Flem- 
ingsburg, Kentucky, February 9, 1824, 
daughter of William Robert Fee, a na- 
tive of Scott county, Kentucky, born in 
the pioneer days of 1793. She was thus 
one of the first few women poets of 
Southern birth, although I do not find 
her in Lucian Lamar Knight’s valuable 
biographical dictionary of Southern liter- 
ary people in the “Library of Southern Lit- 
erature.” Her mother, Elizabeth Dutten 
Carver, born at Castleton, Rutland county, 
Vermont, in 1795, was the seventh genera- 
tion from John Carver, first Governor of 
Plymouth. The mother and her parents 
crossed the Alleghenies in covered 
wagons and settled at Marietta, Ohio, in 
1812, where, at seventeen, she became a 
school teacher, and is said to have been 
a “great student of history, Shakespeare 
and the Bible.” 

Miss Fee was educated by the best 
private tutors in Cincinnati. Among her 
intimates there were Tosso, perhaps the 
greatest violinist of the Middle West of 
the period; Alice and Phoebe Cary, and 
Henry Warrels, a great guitarist. Her 
home was at “Dove Cottage,” built by her 
father at New Richmond, Ohio. 

Her husband, John Shannon, Jr., a Cal- 
ifornia editor of the early '50s, was after- 
ward one of the publishers of the Cala- 
veras Chronicle. He established the Vi- 
salia Delta, a Democratic paper, in an 
intensely Southern settlement. As the 
result of a bitter newspaper controversy 
with William Gouverneur Morris—whose 
name suggests a connection with a tal- 
ented family—editor of a Republican 
publication of that locality, he was shot 
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to death by Morris in 1860 in a violent 
rencounter. Shannon returned to the 
East in 1853 and married Miss Fee on 
January 31, 1854, going immediately to 
California, where I have a record of her 
residence as early as April 10, 1854. 

Her volume of poems, “Buds, Blossoms 
and Leaves,” a well-printed book of vii, 
194 pages, 4%x7 inches, has this title 
page: “Buds, Blossoms and Leaves:|| 
Poems, || By  Eulalie.| Cincinnati. || 
Moore, Wilstach & Keys.||} MDOCCLIV.” 
If there were no other evidence, its pre- 
face, dated Jun-, 1854, indicates she was 
a resident of California when the book 
left the press. 

None of the poems show a California 
influence, and all were probably written 
before her departure. One is entitled 
“To Frank—In California.” “Lines” was 
“suggested by the death of James D. 
Turner, who died in Nevada City, Cali- 
fornia, August 4th, 1851,” according to a 
note. “The Desert Burial” resulted from 
the receipt of a letter on the death on 
the desert of an immigrant to California. 
The poems must have had a consider- 
able circulation in this State, because to 
this day they are often found there in 
second-hand book shops. 

Depending upon the definition of the 
term, it may be declared she was hardly 
a California poet. She calls herself “a 
Californian” in her correspondence with 
Eastern newspapers. 

From a scrapbook of her newspaper 
writings, I find she contributed a series. 
“Travel Scenes,” «written for the Daily 
Times of Cincinnati, after her arrival in 
California, beginning in April, 1854, and 
extending to December, 1854, the last 
date a few weeks before her death. In 
this scrapbook there are nine columns 
by her, “Leaves From the Diary of a 
Californian,” cut from the Dollar Times. 
There is also a story, “Frank Waterford, 
a Tale of the Mines,” written for the 
Placer Democrat, published at Auburn 
by her husband. Following is a three- 
column story, “A Lost Waif, Mining, in 
California,” dated Auburn, October, 1854, 
written for the Dollar Times. All this 
is among the first California story 
writing. 

In this scrapbook there is an announce- 
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ment from the Daily Democratic State 
Journal, once published in Sacramento 
by the father of Joseph D. Redding, of 
a lecture by her on “Home,” delivered at 
MecNulty’s Music Hall. 

Her California home was at The Junc- 
tion House, in the Sierras, a stage station 
two miles from Auburn, where branched 
in the ’50s the stage line from Sacra- 
mento to Dutch Flat and Yankee Jim’s, 
one of the largest and liveliest mining 
camps in California. The retiring and 
idealistic poet, I learn from a pioneer, 
was the object of pride, love and interest 
by hundreds of young mining adventurers 
who daily passed the station, and her 
fame became wide in the mines. 

Dying in December, 1854, her obituary 
in the Auburn Whig says, “she was gen- 
erally known in this State as ‘Eulalie.’” 
Her tombstone in an abandoned cemetery 
in Auburn had nothing inscribed on it 
but the word, “Eulalie.” Ambrose Bierce 
makes this graveyard one of the scenes 
of his story, “The Realm of the Unreal,” 
and says the delapidated burial ground 
was “a dishonor to the living, a calumny 
on the dead, a blasphemy against God.” 
It was removed a few years ago, and it 
seems no one knows what became of 
“Eulalie’s” remains. 

The earliest book of poems published 
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in California in the collection of the Cal- 
ifornia State Library is “Idealina and 
Other Poems,” by E. J. C. Kewen, printed 
in San Francisco in 1853. Colonel Kewen 
was a Mississippian, Attorney-General of 
California, 1849-50; editor, orator, State 
legislator and financial agent and aide of 
Walker in Nicaragua. 

William Henry Rhodes, later a Califor- 
nian, had published in New York in 1846 
a book of poems entitled “Indian Gallows 
and Other Poems.” Probably there were 
other books of verse published in the 
East at an early date by those who were 
to become Californians. Rhodes was the 
San Francisco lawyer who as “Caxton” 
wrote the great short story, “The Case 
of Summerfield.” He was a South Caro- 
linan by birth. His widow published in 
1875 his stories and poems under the 
title, “Caxton’s Book,” which contained 
sketches by Daniel O’Connell and Gen- 
eral W. H. L. Barnes. 

Thus, California, never provincial, 
either in the log cabin or the metropolis, 
was a finished civilization set down over 
night in the early °50s. Its world-wide 
lure was due to high class publicity, never 
equalled on any frontier, such as that of 
“Eulalie,” who was able to write home in 
a compelling way. 


Given 


By Jo Hartman 


Beloved, a lotus flower from out my heart 
I gave to you that unforgotten night, 
And set my pagan candle for your eyes— 

Whose flame can image nothing save 


Delight! 


And to your burning lips I gave—my own, 
All cool with pain of too exquisite bliss; 
I flung the hoarded star-dust of my dream 
Along your path; and now I give you 


—this! 




















A Cookery Queen 


By Farnsworth Wright 


IME was when Standish MacNab 
was a tireless explorer among 
Chicago’s eating houses. Memo- 
ries of San Francisco drove him from 
one to another in search of something 
to remind him of the sea-girt city of the 
Golden West. For San Francisco is the 
best fed city on the continent, while 
Chicago, for its size, is the poorest fed. 
On food, Standish spent careful thought 
and most of the income from his law 
practice. The greater part of what he 
ate he termed “grub.” As for the rest, 
the service was slow, or the table cloths 
dirty, or the waiters surly; anyway, he 
found it hard to imagine himself in the 
Techau Tavern or Tait-Zinkand’s. His 
gastronomic ramblings carried him into 
every cafe on Michigan boulevard, from 
the palatial Blackstone, where the wait- 
ers take themselves very seriously, to 
the Russian Tea Room and other pleas- 
ant sample establishments where one can 
enjoy the dainty portions served to him, 
if his appetite is not too big. In Mar- 
shall Field’s tea room he sat among 
ladies who wore earrings and sealskin 
coats and stuck out their little fingers 
when they ate; he dined in cafes where 
heavy-jowled gourmands with bald heads 
and fat necks drank the juice from their 
oyster shells and gnawed the last speck 
of meat from their broiled lobsters; he 
also ate where hungry shop-girls counted 
out pennies for their meals, for his quest 
took him to the tops of skyscrapers and 
down into basement cafeterias. He nib- 
bled at egg “fo young” in the Mandarin 
Inn and King Joy Lo’s in search of some- 
thing. as tasty as the chop suey and bird’s 
nest hoong chop blooey of Chinatown-by- 
the-Golden-Gate, but Chicago’s almond- 
eyed waiters soon saw him no more. He 
manipulated spaghetti in Italian restau- 
rants over saloons, and mourned the days 





before the earthquake (this word has dis- 
appeared from California lexicons) when 
for two-bits in the Fior d'Italia on the 
Barbary Coast he could eat a meal that 
shamed anything Chicago could offer for 
a dollar. He tried goulash in four or five 
Little Hungary restaurants, swallowed 
chicken and lamb a la Greek at Proto- 
papa’s, and wandered far from the “loop” 
to taste Venetian chicken at the Bis- 
marck Garden. Time was when the 
young Chicago lawyer changed his eat- 
ing-place thrice daily, but that was be- 
fore he met Sadie. 

Sadie was without doubt the most di- 
vine waitress that ever slung hash in a 
restaurant. She wasn’t a raving beauty, 
yet despite that she had wonderful blue 
eyes like the sky seen from the top of . 
Mt. McKinley; her smile was a stunner; 
her little pug nose was fascinating, and 
as for grace, she made all other wait- 
resses look like Zeppelins and dread- 
naughts cruising among the tables. 

Standish stuffed a slice of bread into his 
ample mouth and stared in astonishment 
at finding such a sylph in a hashery. She 
was of that buxom type of women whose 
age cannot be judged from their looks. 
She might be twenty-three, or she might 
be over forty. Standish surmised that 
the lower limit was about correct. 

His search for an eating-house was 
ended, and attacking forty-cent table 
d’hotes became henceforth his favorite 
pastime. The food was not better than 
otherwhere; in fact, an unprejudiced 
judge might have pronounced it a great 
deal worse. But Standish would not have 
rolled the College Inn, Kunz-Remmler’s 
and the Boston Oyster House into one and 
taken the choicest viands from each in 
exchange for a daily seat in the Quality 
Lunchroom, after he first met Sadie wait- 
ing on the tables there. 
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“Whatcha going to eat?” she smacked. 

“Just a minute—hm!—now let me 
see—nice restaurant you have here, 
huh?” 

“Want our businessmen’s lunch?” she 
questioned. “It costs forty cents, but it’s 
real good.” 

She took his order, stuck her pencil 
into her hair—light brown, flavored with 
golden—and walked away, leaving Stand- 
ish with his head in a whirl. He never 
had been in love before, at least not 
seriously, but this time the little winged 
boy had twanged an arrow with terrific 
force through his chest. Henceforth he 
thought and dreamed and lived for 
Sadie. 

Yet he dared not make love at once; 
She had not yet learned to reciprocate 
his affection, and besides, she might 
think, he was flirting, and lose respect 
for him: ‘So for the present he must be 
satisfied to leave a quarter for her on his 
plate, and get better acquainted -later on. 

Every. day Standish ate in the Quality 
Lunchroom, except when urgent business 
called him elsewhere. He opened his 
thoughts to Sadie, told her his business; 
_ confided. in. her that he was making 
nearly $200 a month from his law prac- 
tice, and would soon be able to get mar- 
ried, os 

But she. never allowed him to: talk of 
what lay uppermost.in his thoughts. She 
would often sit opposite him and chat 
while he ate,.after he had: learned to 
come in during. the: slack. hours, but she 
always found something to: occupy. her 
and take her away from him whenever 
he began talking about his heart. 

Sometimes it seemed: to him that the 
cashier, a man.about the same age as 
Standish, was narrowly eyeing. his tete-a- 
tetes: with Sadie, and he attributed it to 
jealousy. It worried him, too, for he 
feared lest the young man, with his hand- 
some face and gracile mustache, might al- 
ready have the key to Sadie’s heart. So 
he determined to bring matters to a head 
and declare his love. 

Fifteen cents for breakfast and a 
quarter each noon and evening. This was 
the, unvarying: amount of his daily tips. 
Sixty-five.cents.a day. Sadie did not. lack. 
spending money.. Three. dollars and 
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ninety cents a week. She bought new 
hats, and sometimes forsook the movies 
for the Follies. Sixteen dollars a month. 
She could pay her entire confectionery 
bill’ with the lawyer’s tips. Forty-eight 
dollars in three months. But here Sadie’s 
pin money suddenly ceased, as it now be- 
comes my heavy duty to relate. 

At half-past three one afternoon Stand- 
ish entered the lunchroom. Experience 
had taught him that the restaurant busi- 
ness was slackest at that hour. Luck 
seemed to be with him, for the other girls 
were out (gone to lunch, probably), and 
there was not another soul in the place 
besides Sadie and the good-looking, but 
jealous cashier. 

Standish ordered eggs and coffee, and 
Sadie sat down opposite him to gather an 
earful of talk. 

“Sadie,” Standish began, “Sadie, what’s 
the use of going on like this? You weren’t 
meant to work in a restaurant. I want 
you to be my wife, and we can get a 
cozy. flat. up on. the. north side, and I'll 
buy a flivver, and—” 

“Stop it,” Sadie interrupted, rising. 
“Not another word about love. Not a 
word.” 

“But Sadie, don’t you care for me?” 
Standish pleaded. 

The cashier frowningly left his desk 
and. strode toward them, 

“T like you well enough, Mr. MacNab, 
but I can’t marry you. Because—” 

She burst out laughing, and sank 
weakly into a chair. 

“Frank,” she gasped, when her mirth 
had somewhat subsided, “Mr. MacNab 
has asked me to marry him. Can you 
beat it?” 

A sudden suspicion flashed into Stand- 
ish’s brain as he saw the angry face and 
threatening fists of .the. cashier. 

“You. aren’t — already — married?” he 
gasped. 

“You said it,” she affirmed. “You can’t 
blame me for laughing, Mr.:MacNab, al- 
though I know. it isn’t a bit funny to you. 
L.kind of thought you were.in love with 
me; but—can't you see: how funny it is?” 

“IT am deeply mortified,” Standish con- 
fessed. “I apologize most humbly to you, 
and to. your husband.” 

“My. husband!” Sadie. exclaimed. 




















“Yes. Isn’t he your husband?” 

The cashier shook with silent laughter, 
and Standish gravely surveyed him from 
the points of his patent leathers to the 
tips of his neatly curled mustache. 

“My husband,” said Sadie, “is the chef 
who owns the lunchroom. Frank is my 
youngest son.” 

Time was when Standish MacNab for- 
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got San Francisco and her cafes de luxe, 
and was content to eat forty-cent dinners 
in a lunchroom under the elevated. But 
that time is also past, and a ceaseless 
hunger drives him from cafe to cafe, for 
the fire of hope burns bright in the breast 
of youth, and he still dreams that some 
day he may find a real San Francisco 
restaurant in Chicago. 


To a Virtuous Woman 


By Arthur Powell 


It is I, Manigoldo the Rogue, who confess 
To you, Lady, the sins of my youth. 

Your reproach may be just; yet, that zephyr-wooed tress— 
Seeks it not to escape your drear truth? 


There was Palla the pale with her smouldering eyes, 
And her hair a cascade of dull gold; 

You have heard the soft snow as it falls, how it sighs; 
So breathed she, so fell she, of old. 


Then came Gilda, her mouth a red poppy aflame; 
Her little delirious laugh 


Set the moonlight atremble. 


And Glory and Shame 


Reeled together, to thirst and to quaff. 


Lithe Eve with her panther-like, gliding advance 
Was lured by the love-song of Life; 

And Beryl, high sacrifice couched in her glance, 
Bravely bared her white breast to the knife. 


You love growing flow’rs, and you gather their blooms 
To languish and fade, and to die; 
Each day a new garland new beauty assumes 


Well, that’s my sin, too—so did I! 






















Plant a Tree ! 


By Eleanore Farrand Ross 


ITH the crushed berries of the 
Toyon tree underfoot, and the 

spicy breath of redwood branches 
in our nostrils, we are taken in spirit to 
the Christmas woods—not to the bare, 
snowy Eastern woods, nor to the gleam- 
ing, frosted firs of the Sierra forests, but 
to our own dear woods in the Coast 
Range mountains! We see again the 
blue mists disappear from the hillsides, 
the rising sun fleck with gold each shin- 
ing leaf and spire, the shadowy canyons 
lighten up with the radiance of day. We 
watch the wind shake the dew from the 
glowing pink-blossomed incense bush— 
we lean down and gather fern-like sprays 
from the vancouveria vine, and press 
the sweet-smelling yerba buena to our 
faces. 

Christmas, to most of the werld, means 
the resting time of Nature—its intro- 
spective and force-gathering period be- 
fore the resurrection of Spring. But in 
these California woods, Mother Nature 
never takes a holiday—there is always 
some green thing bursting with life and 
music. 

And then we look up the long canyons 
of the city streets, and sigh, and wonder 
why, in a city so blessed with sunshine 
and fresh winds and cooling fogs, there 
are no trees to soothe and charm the 
weary eyes, no shining greenery to break 
the monotony of gray stone walls and 
staring windows! “But San Francisco is 
rather a damp city anyway, and trees 
mean more dampness,” I hear someone 


exclaim. I have as authority that trees 
bring warmth and shelter no less a per- 
son than the California naturalist, Vir- 
ginia Ballen: “Stand on a bleak, bare 
hillside in a cold wind,” she said to me, 
once, when we were discussing the sub- 
ject and the mistaken idea connected 
with it; “and realize how you long and 
look for a tree, even a small, scrubby 
one, to cower under!” 

Small, graceful trees, like the maple 
or native walnut, would not only bring 
charm to the cobbled city streets, but 
warmth also! There are numerous trees 
which we could plant to advantage in 
San Francisco, and which, I am sure, 
would flourish and give a natural touch 
of beauty which the city sadly needs. 
Why, just the sight of something green 
rests tired nerves and eyes! Often the 
sight of the flower vendors’ carts in the 
ceaseless roar and clatter of the city’s 
voice, strikes a sudden chord of music 
to tortured ears! Notice how the block 
of Maple trees along Powell street are 
growing strong and putting forth the best 
that is in them, and how an occasional 
eucalyptus with its bluish-green drapery, 
standing out against the blue sky, re- 
lieves the sombre hues of our “good, gray 
city.” If our lives do not warrant us a 
(usually) hideous statue, or memorial 
hall, or monument, we can at least plant 
a tree to flourish adown the years, and 
gladden the passerby with its loveliness, 
after we ourselves are not even a 
memory! 


TREES. 





I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree; 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in Summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain; 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 





—Joyce Kilmer. 








“The Shadow of Rosalie Byrnes,” by 
Grace Sartwell Mason. 

Rather old is the plot in the story deal- 
ing as it does, with twin sisters, who are 
the living image of each other; both 
young and beautiful, one sweet and vir- 
tuous, the other the reverse. The story 
opens with the hurried marriage be- 
tween Rosalie Byrnes, (a concert singer, 
whose real name is Leona Maddern,) and 
Gerald Cromwell, a young lieutenant in 
the American army, just on the eve of 
Gerald’s leaving for France. Then fol- 
lows Gerald’s letter to his family, the 
consternation of his sister Eleanor, who 
keeps the news from the invalid mother, 
and the plotting between Eleanor and 
her fiancee, to annul the marriage. 

“The Shadow” (which is really the 
unsavory reputation of Leontine Mad- 
dern, Rosalie’s sister,) looms large from 
then on, and the supposed murder by 
Leontine, of an old time lover, the es- 
cape from his house, without being seen, 
her sister’s horror, and her promise to 
get Leontine’s bag and furs which have 
been left in the library of the lover's 
house; Rosalie’s visit to the deserted 
home on Long Island, the miraculous 
meeting with her returned husband, in- 
valided home from France, and their 
ultimate reconciliation with Gerald’s 
family and wonderful happiness, is all 
thrillingly told. 

“The Shadow of Rosalie Byrnes,” D. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 
$1.60 net. 





“After Thirty.” A novel by Julian 
Street, author of “American Advent- 
ures:” “Abroad At Home;” etc., is an 
amusing chronicle of a New York coffee 
merchant’s philandering. Shelly Wick- 
ett, having reached the age of thirty, 
feels ‘that life is becoming too slow for 
him and sets out in quest of adventure 
with the fair sex. His path is not a 
smooth one, but Molly—Mrs. Wickett— 
forgives and forgets, (if ever a woman 
can forget,) the various escapades of her 
husband. P 


| In the Realm of Bookland 






The opening romance is staged upon 
the coast of Maine at one of the sea re- 
sorts. Wickett, mistaking one girl for 
another with whom he had spent his 
first days at Seaview Inn, proceeds to 
give her a ducking in revenge for one 
received days before. But when the girl 
comes up “like a disheveled mermaid, 
blowing, dripping, angry,” Wickett sees 
his mistake. “And she had a right to be 
angry, for she had never seen WicKett 
before.” But when she heard the story 
of the other girl and the other ducking, 
and because he was so ashamed, and his 
apologies so pathetic, and most of all 
because he was good-looking, she for- 
gave him. That was Molly. And from 
that time on there was only one girl 
for Shelly Wickett. 

Their first baby was called Shelly and 
their second, Molly. During the winter 
they lived in a New York apartment but 
spent the summer at their country home. 
Life became a round of every-day duties 
and the “Strong Rapids of Romance” 
which engulfed their earlier years be- 
came a calm “River of Affection” upon 
which they floated placidly. When one 
day Wickett dreamed of the rapids left 
behind him and longed for adventure. 
Molly was “settled.” She did not stim- 
ulate him as she once did. «As they 
floated serenely along in their canoe of 
seeming contentment, “Wickett’s eyes 
began to rove a little and for the first 
time since the beginning of the voyage 
he noticed that a handkerchief was being 
fluttered at him, as in flirtatious signal 
from the shore.” And Shelly Wickett be- 
gan his philandering. 

All the way from “Mrs. Railey” to “The 
Recovery” he philanders, but with a deep 
consciousness that Molly must know all 
about it—or most all—and forgive him. 

The characters are well brought out 
and there is humor and wit in the hand- 
ling of the embarrassing situations in 
which Wickett finds himself at times. 
The varied philosophy and observations 
with which the author cloaks each af- 
fair du coeur give “After Thirty” a 
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charming individuality. The story is an 
entertaining and well balanced narrative 
of what might occur in the life of any 
Mr. and Mrs. Wickett and if the wife was 
as sensible and unselfish as Molly there 
could only be one outcome, and that the 
author has truly and delightfully por- 
trayed. 

“After Thirty,” The Century Company. 





BOOK NOTES FROM THE CENTURY 


COMPANY 

Ever since the appearance of a novel 
by .a nine-year-old worldly child, there 
has been no peace for the musty, cob- 
webbed attics and dust-covered ancient 
trunks of this land. And judging from 
the treasures that are being salvaged 
daily from the depths of these antiquated 
chests, it seems that nearly every mem- 
ber of the past generation started out 
upon the road of life as an author and 
most of them failed to “arrive” because 
there was no James Barrie, in those 
days, to encourage and act as agents for 
these small tempermental artists. Among 
the most recent discoveries of early un- 
published manuscripts is Jeremy Lane, 
who was one of the exceptions. Taking 
no one’s advice, he continued his liter- 
ary endeavors and made good. He is 
the author of “Yellow Men Sleep,” re- 
cently published by The Century Co. 
Referring to his collection of worn and 
almost illegible manuscripts, he says, 
“I was writing short stories and plays 
all the while, from my fifth year, but 
nothing happened until I tried novelettes 
and a novel.” 

Another recent visitor, whose early 
work passed unnoticed and unappreciat- 
ed to an untimely resting place, is Idith 
Ballinger Price, auther of “Blue Magic” 
(The Century Co). Mrs. Price found 
during her last attic hunt, a bcok of 
sketches which she executed at the age 
of eight to illustrate a poem, or a story, 
or it might have been a novel—she is 
not sure now just which it was—that 
she was plotting at that time. One of 
these sketches is of a very stirring scene 
involving a handsome (?) soldier. The 
caption of this picture was : “He was 
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groping in the tobacco jar as I entered, 
and looked up shuddering like an aspen 
leaf!” 





One does not, as a rule, think of an 
officer of the U. S. Navy as being a great 
inventor. To the general public, an offi- 
cer of the navy is an officer of the navy 
and nothing more, or less. However, 
Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, author 
of “From Midshipman to Rear-Admiral,” 
just published by The Century Co., is an 
inventor of the first rank. Few outside 
of the circle of his most intimate profes- 
sional associates realize how many suc- 
cessful and important inventions Ad- 
miral Fiske has to his credit. Since the 
day of his childhood upon which he ask- 
ed his father what an inventor was, he 
has invented a sleeve button, a type- 
writer “which did not work very well,” 
a mechanical pencil (from which he tre- 
ceived a royalty of $1,000 that embold- 
ened him to marry), an electric log, a 
magazine rifle, a range-finder, an im- 
proved stock ticker, a further develop- 
ment of his range-finder, an automatic 
machine gun (the patent of which he al- 
lowed to lapse and the principle of which 
it is stated is now the basis of the 
Browning gun), a stadimeter, an elec- 
tric motor that was developed into the 
electric ammunition-hoist, a method of 
pointing a gun at sea, a telescopic sight 
for a ship’s guns, a practical application 
of electricity to moving turrets, a helm- 
indicator, steering telegraph, engine 
telegraph, speed and direction indica- 
tor, position-finder, signaling apparatus 
sounding machine, an electric wireless 
scheme, a turbine-driven torpedo, naval 
telescope and mount, combined range- 
finder and turret, and a horizometer. 





(Editor’s Note: Mr. Dunlap, author of 
“Bulalie,” which appears in this issue, 
begs to state that the year of publication 
of “Caxton’s Book” was 1876, instead of 
1875, and his birth place was North Car- 
olina, instead of South Carolina, as pub- 
lished in the above article. These er- 
rors are due to certain books of reference, 
which Mr. Dunlap first consulted.) 
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SMITING THE ROCK. .. hs ar oe CHARLES JEFFRIES 
SPEEDOMANIA. Continued Story. - . . . FREDERIC H. SIDNEY 
SPEEDOMANIA. (Concluded.) .. . . . . FREDERIC H. SIDNEY 
SPELL OF THE RAINBOW SCARF. .... DONNA REITH SCOTT 
SPOT. . o « « « Oe ee Oe 
STEAMSHIP. HUMBOLDT. " Veree. . . . ARTHUR LAWRENCE BOLTON 
SWEETHEART MINE. Verse. . ... . . JOHN RAVENOR BULLEN 
SWIFT JUSTICE. ....... . . . LUCIAN M. LEWIS 
THE ABODE OF AN ARTIST. ... . . . AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
THE ARMY CAT. .. . . »« THOMAS MARSHALL SPAULDING 
THE ART OF DOROTHEA ‘LANGE. . . ». CARMEN BALLEN 
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THE AWAKENING OF ASIA. ... . . . H. M. HYNDMAN 
THE BLANKET OF PATE... ...>-> LUCIEN M. LEWIS 
THE BRIDGE OF LOVE. Verse. ... . . BELLE WILLEY GUE 
THE CAVE MAN’S WOOING. ...... ELEANOR VALENTINE 
THE CELESTIAL WIRELESS. ..... . F. H. SIDNEY 
THE CHAMELEON . oo « + 6 «© En Bowes 
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THE HOUSE DELIGHTFUL. Verse. Illustrated IDA GHENT STANFORD 
THE LAST OF THE OLD-TIMERS. .... . HAZEL F. WALSH 
THE LAST TO DESERT. ..... . . .«. VIOLA RANSOM WOOD 
THE LONG ROAD. Verse. .... . . . BLSIE JEWETT WEBSTER 
THE LOST LIZZIE WILDE. .. . . . WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS 
THE MATE’S REVENGE. ..... . . TOM DEVINE 
THE NUDE IN ARTANDLIFE. ... . . COURTNEY COWPER 
THE OLDFIELD SCHOOL. ..... . . FRANK M. VANCIL 
THE OLYMPICS. Verse. os = » « « « VOR Bowen 
THE PHANTOM ENGINE. .. . . . F. H. SIDNEY 
THE QUEEN OF THE SILVER SHEET. . »« MILTON BARTH 
THE RACE. .. o © « 6 et he eo CHARLES JEVTRIEG 
THE REDWOOD. Verse. . ov « « G& & Bae 
THE ROMANCE OF SILVER PEAK 
(Concluded). . .. . HENRY W. MAHAN JR. 

THE SHEPHERD’S CONVERSION. Verse. PEARL LA FORCE MAYER 
THE STRIKE IN FUNERAL RANGE. . . MILTON BARTH 
THE SILVER SEA... . . = «ee « © BS BARTS 
THE SUNBEAM. Verse. .... . . . ». FELIX FLUEGEL 
THE TATTOOED LEG. .. - » « » « CORN CHILTON 
THE TWO PATHWAYS. Verse. . «. « + « LOVINA M. ATWOOD 
THE VOICE OF PHAR. ....... . BVELYN LOWRY 
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THE WAR OF 1920. . . CHARLES HANCOCK FORSTER 
THE WILD ANIMALS OF YELLOWSTONE 

PARK. . CLARENCE ADAMS 
THE WINDS OF RETRIBUTION. . . . » ETHYL HAYES SEHORN 
THE WOLLESON EXPERIMENT. .. . CHARLES H. SHINN 
THE WONDERLAND OF THE PACIFIC. . THOMAS J. McMAHON 
THE WRECK AT CLAY HILL. .. . . HAROLD E. SOMERVILLE 
THE YELLOW JACKET... . . . » ALVAH E. KELLOGG 
TO A VIRTUOUS WOMAN Verse. . » - « ARTHUR POWELL 
TRAINING A SPIRIT TO TELEGRAPH and 

THE HOBO HERO . F. H. SIDNEY 
TREASURE TROVE :...... . . . RONALD A. DAVIDSON 
TREASURE TROVE. ...... . . . . RONALD A. DAVIDSON 
VIOLET. Verse ci + a « «ete © WARWICE JAMES PRICE 
VIRGINIA DANCING. Verse. . . . . . . ADELINE FORDHAM 
WATER FOR TWO. . ce le, ee RAYMOND S. BARTLETT 
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SILENT VIGIL. . . . +» SARAH INGHAM SPENCER 
WHEN THE GATES WERE OPEN. - + + + GRACE ATHERTON DENNEN 
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HOTEL LENOX 





NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





MODERN FIREPROOF 


A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
quiet and cleanliness. 
Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
visitors to Niagara Falls and Resorts in the vicinity 
—cuisine and service unexcelled by the leading 
hotels of the larger cities. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 





143T South La Salle Street, Chicago 


‘GETTING AHEAD 


is the fascinating story of a man who accumu- 
lated $10,000 in ten years, by systematic ——- 
ing in high-grade listed stocks 
Amount invested averaged $25 monthly. “ Get. 
ting Ahead”’ contains nothing for the man who 
wants to get nch in a hurry, but will be he 
ful to all who wish to save from $5 to $1 
monthly and invest by a safe met 

We sell all high-grade stocks and bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and other reliable 
exchanges, on convenient monthly penta, 
for ‘*Getting Ahead.”’ It explains plan. 


| Oe a 


PORATED 
Pmt Bankers 






















health invention of the century. 
juvenates the Human Body. 


GET WELL —-BE YOUNG—GROW TALL 





This University discovery is the most important 
It remakes and re. 
It produces normal 





Take Elmwood Ave, Car to North St., or Write 
for Special Taxicab Arrangement. 


$1.50 per day up spines 


May we sena with our compliments a “Guide of Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls’’ also our complete r 


C. A. MINER, Managing Director 


age of the body. 





Cleveland, O. 





It frees impinged and irritated nerves, cor- 
rects contracted muscles, shortened ligaments, elim- 
inates congestion, improves circulation and drain- 
It will increase the body’s length. 


THE PANDICULATOR CO., 400 Advance Bidg., 








FORTUNES IN 
OIL :.. COPPER °. SILVER °. LEAD 


Texas Oil is Making Investors Millionaires 


Keep in Touch With Recent Developments 
You Will Enjoy the Stories of the 


MINES .. RANCHES .. OILFIELDS 











35 CENTS A YEAR---3 YEARS $1.00 


Sample Copy on Request Reveenge be 
Weekly Edition $1.00 a Year 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE 


ESTABLISHED 1903 





704 QUINCY BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 
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| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 














INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a+dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 

If you are not a regular reader, a:dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you'll want the Photo Play World regularly. 

The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 








The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 














Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 
Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, Iowa 














:. MARRIOTT, 
A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 


fic Coast. 


Publisher 


10 Cents Per Copy 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don'ts” in Real Es- 
tate “Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, ets, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.50 Postpaid 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















The VOS@ Grand 


embodies every principle of scien- 
tic piano construction, perfected 
through seventy years devoted to 
the attainment of an ideal. It has 
quality and _ prestige, combined 
with moderate price. Investigate 
the Vose before buying a piano. 
We Challenge Copmarisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Halftone Engravings 


9 Cents Per Square Inch 
For Illustrating Booklets 


For Aagazines 


The halftone engravings that have appeared in 
the various issues of the Overland Monthly re- 
present subjects suitable for almost any purpose. 
Having been carefully used in printing, they are 


As Good As New 


Prints of these illustrations can be seen at the 


ofice. Over 10,000 cuts to select from. 


Overland Monthly 


SAN Anon 


For Advertising Purposes 
For Newspapers 


259 MINNA STREET 
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ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS OF 
POWDER FOR THE FEET, 


That is what the government sent last year 
to make the soldiers’ and sailors’ feet comfort- 
able and fit for the kind of war they fought and 
finished. 

IN PEACE AND WAR 

for over 25 years Allen’s Foot-Ease, the Anti- 
septic, Healing Powder for the Feet, to be 
shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in the foot- 
bath, has been the standard remedy for all 
aching, swollen, hot, tired feet, blisters and 
sore spots and for the instant relief of corns, 
bunions and callouses. 

Thousands of people sent packages of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease to their sons, brothers or sweet- 
hearts in the army and navy, because they 
knew from experience, that it would freshen 
and rest their feet, make their shoes comfort- 
able and walking easy. Those who use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease have solved their foot troubles. 


THE BIGGEST 10c. WORTH YOU Four months trial sub- 
EVER HAVE HAD OFFERED 20%, Poultry | sagazine 


poultry publication. With your 10c include the addresses of 
ten of your neighbors who keep poultry but are not present 
subscribers to Everybodys. and we will send you for your 
trouble the 100-page book * Poultry Secrets" absolutely free. 
EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 
Box A-13, Hanover, Pa. 











Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 


We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL 














WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 
who » prefor - Vose to any ether piano testify to its re- 
Upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
piano to the ificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price 

We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 














DEARBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT. 





pictures, postcard cards,clippings in albums 
Square, Round. 
si aioe + es 


i%.No P N 1 @ 
Usethelit ro mount all koaake € 
a 
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household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1587 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

$24 Whitehall Bidg., N. Y. St. Louis 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 203 Marine Bank Bldg., 

272 Drexel Bidg., Phil. Pa. New Orleans, La. 

412 Garrett Bldg. 64 Pine Street 

Baltimore, Md, San Francisco 

518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 402 Arctic Bldg.,Seattle 
Write nearest office 


BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


C. PAPE ae Pet cece of tame shots UF now aed 
na : mm 2026 fichigen ave -Chicage 


yup [SON Freight ‘ioe Co. Reduced 
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Are You A Prude? 


If so, Don’t Read 


LOCOMA 


—America’s only High-Class 
MAGAZINE exclusively de- 
voted to all phases of such 


PERSONAL SUBJECTS 


AS MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, EUGENICS, 
BIRTH CONTROL, SEX HYGIENE and 
MORALITY, LOVE, COURTSHIP, ETC. 


FOR ADULTS and by the best of writers. 

YOU will profit by reading LOCOMA. Year, 

$1.50; copy, 5c. SPECIAL TRIAL: 
5 Months, 50c. 


404 O.M.&M.Bldg., Farmington, Mich. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of OVERLAND MONTHLY, published monthly 
“at San Francisco, Cal., for Oct. 1, 1919. 


State of California, 
County of San Francisco.—ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Fred- 
erick Marriott, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Publisher of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulation, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Frederick Marriott, 259 
Minna St., San Francisco. Editor, Frederick Mar- 
riott, 259 Minna St. Business Manager, Frederick 
Marriott. 

2. That the owner is Frederick Marriott, 259 
Minna St., San Francisco. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total mount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are:- None. 

FREDERICK MARRIOTT, 
Owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day 
of October, 1919. ; 
W. W. HEALBPY, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California. 
(My commission expires August 28, 1921.) 
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Bookkeeping 





a > 


Calculating 


The A B C 


of Business 


ADDING figures, posting 

ledgers and other book- 
keeping records, and mak- 
ing the countless calcula- 
tions that must be made in 
every business office—dis- 
counts, percentage and 
other figuring jobs—all of 
these can be handled on 
some one of the models of 
Burroughs Adding, Book- 
keeping or Calculating 
Machines. 


There is a Burroughs for any figuring 
need; a machine that will do the 
work more rapidly, accurately and 
economically than it was done before. 


FIGURING AND BOOEKEEPING MACHINES PRICED AS 


Bu COSTLY ERAORS-SAVE VALUABLE 44 Lowas‘=” 
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There is hardly a big concern in the country where this ““Y and E” 


system of filing is not in use. 


Everywhere some department manager or 


some individual, if not the concern itself, has found that this system gives 


Speed in filing 
Assured accuracy 


Speed in finding 
Quick transferring 


Reduced maintenance expense 


The principle of this remark- 
able system is “find alphabet- 
ically, refile numerically”. It 
is the original and perfected al- 
phabetical-numerical system. 

Numbered guides are pro- 
vided which divide the file 
into alphabetical divisions— 
as many as six thousand, if 
needed. Behind each guide is 
filed a direct name folder for 
each correspondent in that 
division, besides one miscella- 
neous folder; folders are given 
the same numbers as the cor- 
responding guides. 


YAWMAN & ERBE 


Thus in the system that 
uses forty alphabetical divi- 
sions, guide Bro-Bry is num- 
ber 4, and all correspondence 
folders from Bro-Bry are 
numbered 4. 

When you want Brown’s 
correspondence, look for it 
under Bro. When through, 
just drop it back of guide 
4. As simple as that! 

The success of the system 
lies in the fact that it is easier 
to work with numbers than 
with alphabetical divisions. 
If anumber 3 folder ever gets 


182 SUTTER STREET 


** Leaders of the World ’’ in Filing Devices and Uftice Systems— Wood and STEEL 


behind guide number 4, your 
eye catches the difference—one 
3 among many 4’s—the moment you 
reopen the file! What chance for 
mistakes does this leave? 

Miscellaneous folders become the 
guides when you transfer, so the 
guides can be used over and over 
again. 

The extent to which this “Y and 
E.” system has crept into practically 
all well-established business con- 
cerns proves that it is a better system. 

More department managers, more 
individuals, more concerns at large 
should plan now 
to install it dur- 
ing the next 


transfer season. 
You should do so. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
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Chicago’s Most Modern 
Fireproof Hotel 









Over 1000 rooms, Eachroom 
has a bath and running ice 
water, is completely and lux- 
uriously furnished. Every 
floor has its own housekeeper 
every known facility for 
your personal comfort. 
Nothing less than your 
entire satisfactionwill 
satisfy us. 

The Home of the Famous 
TERRACE GARDEN 
Chicago’s Most Beautiful 
Restaurant 


ta 
Noted for its perfect cuisine 
Entertainment unexcelled 
America’s Show Place 


Morrison Hotel 
Madison at Clark St. 
Personal 
Management 
Harry C. Mom 
as 
. 






























GET MARRIED—Best Matrimonial Magazine Pub- 
lished. Mailed Free. American Distributor, Blairs- 
ville, Pa 





Widow, worth $50,000; age 25; anxious to marry 
honorable gentleman. Write Mrs. Warn, 2216% 
Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“WOULD YOU MARRY” 
If suited? One of the Best Matrimonia] Magazines 
Published. Copy mailed free for the asking. We 
carry over 200 ladies’ advertisements to select from. 
Send today for your copy; it’s free. American Dis- 
tributor, Blairsville, Penna. 








MEN AND WOMEN |! There is a Reason why so many of you 
are weak, diseased, nervous, all run down and no good. Read my book 
and know the secret, and make life worth living. Mr. Fred Schawbl, 
Buffalo, N. Y. says: “* k I got, you could not buy for a thou- 
tand dollars.” Order today and begin to BUILD NOW. 

SIDNEY TAPP, Ph. B., Dept. O. M. Box 710, Kansas City, Mo. 


Crocheters wanted. Positively no canvass- 
ing; stamped addressed envelope for particu- 
lars. Mrs. Meixel, 517 Lycoming Street, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

goitre-tetter, old 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS sores, catarrh, 


dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cancer, sore eyes, 
ured or no charge. Write for particulars. #@™™ 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO.,Dept. O. M., Hot Springs Ark. 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 





The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 


Business. 
@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


day. 
q@ 257 Eacellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern enporeen, $3.00 per day. 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


(Eh 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


C “TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 
, and Niagara Falls can get a good 
ide with the compliments of this modern, 

_opde hotel. Contains photographs of 

important landmarks and features — 

map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 

theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof European plan, 


Se. aii outside rooms, from $2.00 
™ per day up. 
Motorists follow Main 


St. or Delaware Ave. 
in to North St. 









































C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 
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Subscribe for the LIVING AGE 


IF YOU WANT every aspect of the great European War pre- 
sented every week, in articles by the ablest English writers. 
IF YOU WANT the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important articles repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgment. 

IF YOU WANT the Best Fiction, the Best Essays and the 
Best Poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 
IF YOU WANT more than three thousand pages of fresh and 
illuminating material during the year, reaching you in weekly 
instalments, at the cost of a single subscription. 

IF YOU WANT to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 
which THE LIVING AGE has kept upon a highly intelligent 
constituency for more than seventy years. 


Subscription---$6 a Year. Specimen Copies Free 


The Living Age Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture WTo. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 











